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THE  SERVICE  STATE  EMERGES  IN  ONTARIO:  1945-1973 


by  Vernon  Lang* 


CHAPTER  I 


Government  Roles  in 
Social  Policy 


Government  actions  that  express  social  policy  are  basically 
those  that  seek  to  develop,  protect  and  when  necessary  restore 
the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  social  and  economic  capacities 
of  human  beings.  Such  human  capacities  are  affected  by  almost 
everything  government  does;  however  the  most  directly  relevant 
provincial  government  activities  in  Ontario  are  now  within  the 
four  ministries  currently  under  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development.  While  some  important  segments  remain 
elsewhere  (e.g.  in  the  Justice  Policy  ministries  and  in  the  Minis¬ 
tries  of  Labour  and  of  Revenue),  the  great  bulk  of  provincial 
expenditure  in  the  social  policy  area  comes  under  the  Ministries 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  of  Community  and  Social  Services, 
of  Education  and  of  Health,  which  make  up  the  present  Social 
Development  group. 

The  very  act  of  regrouping  these  four  ministries  in  1972  into 
one  policy  field  reflects  the  fact  that  social  policy  covers  a  very 
broad  range  of  government  activities.  The  physical,  mental, 


*  Vernon  Lang  is  a  social  policy  consultant  whose  background  includes  economic 
history,  communications  research  and  the  administration  of  health  and  social 
services.  He  lives  in  Toronto. 
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emotional,  social  and  economic  capacities  of  human  beings  are 
simply  one  set  of  dimensions  that  can  be  used  in  describing  the 
whole  man. 

Professional  people,  who  deal  with  human  beings  directly,  tend 
to  specialize  in  one  or  another  of  these  different  special  aspects 
of  humanity.  Governments,  in  that  they  tend  to  see  people  as 
categories  rather  than  as  individuals,  usually  specialize  internally 
in  a  rather  different  manner,  mainly  related  to  the  different 
types  of  institutions  through  which  they  see  and  reach  the 
individual. 

Throughout  most  of  the  period  since  World  War  II  Ontario  has 
had  a  Department  of  Education  to  deal  with  school  boards  and 
schools;  a  Department  of  Health  to  regulate  conditions  affecting 
health  and  to  deal  with  various  health  service  institutions;  a 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  dealing  with  municipal,  institu¬ 
tional,  family  and  income  support  arrangements  for  those 
individuals  who  were  not  being  maintained  by  the  regular 
economic  and  social  systems.  Historically  the  role  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  quite  different  in  each  of  these  three  areas.  Each 
started  the  period  under  review  with  a  different  mix  of  public 
and  private  effort,  a  different  mix  of  the  levels  of  government 
that  were  participating,  and  most  fundamentally  a  different 
cluster  of  public  attitudes  as  to  how  much  and  what  types  of 
service  (if  any)  should  be  provided  for  various  categories  of 
people. 

The  Initial  Situation 

The  end  of  World  War  II  found  Ontario  people  preoccupied 
with  the  reconstruction  of  their  personal  careers.  The  years  of 
depression  followed  by  wartime  mobilization  had  set  the  stage 
for  this  in  several  ways: 

a)  There  was  a  huge  backlog  of  need  for  physical  capital  and 
consumer  durables; 

b)  An  agriculturally  oriented  society  had  suddenly  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  industrial  society,  with  considerable  newly- 
acquired  confidence  in  its  productivity  relative  to  other 
industrial  societies; 

c)  Government  service,  at  least  at  the  provincial  and  munici¬ 
pal  levels,  was  an  underpaid  backwater,  as  were  the  educa- 
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tional  and  social  service  sectors  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
health  service  sector; 

d)  Economic  security  was  expected  by  everyone  in  much 
greater  measure  than  in  the  past;  however,  personal 
achievement  motivation  was  high;  and  opportunities  for 
competitive  roles  were  eagerly  anticipated  by  individuals. 

The  provincial  government’s  role  was  to  most  citizens  a  very 
limited  one.  The  government  itself  did  not  deliver  many  services 
consumed  by  any  large  number  of  people,  though  it  did  provide 
physical  social  capital  such  as  highways.  The  average  citizen’s 
most  direct  contact  with  his  province  as  such  was  with  regula¬ 
tions,  related  to  education,  liquor,  health,  traffic  or  employ¬ 
ment.  The  only  provincial  taxes  he  was  aware  of  were  on 
gasoline,  liquor,  car  licenses  and  the  like. 

A  much  closer  government  entity,  the  municipality,  was  much 
more  in  evidence  both  by  its  tax  bills  and  in  relation  to  local 
roads,  utilities,  schools,  police,  fire,  hospitals.  The  municipalities 
also  administered  “relief’  when  needed  (wherever  they  got  the 
money  from)  and  there  were  organizations  like  the  Children’s 
Aid  Societies  and  the  juvenile  courts  to  deal  with  difficult  social 
problems,  and  there  were  charitable  organizations  and  missions 
which  did  kind  things  for  the  unfortunate.  Though  the  provincial 
government  did  in  fact  provide  financial  support  for  many 
municipal  and  private  services,  this  was  something  in  the  ken  of 
the  local  politician  or  administrator  rather  than  of  the  average 
citizen.  To  the  latter,  Queen’s  Park  was  rather  remote,  even  to 
those  who  lived  only  a  few  blocks  from  it. 

If  you  were  down  and  out  for  long  enough  you  eventually 
found  out  that  being  old,  or  blind,  or  a  deserted  mother  entitled 
you  to  a  small  stipend  from  the  province.  If  you  were  connect¬ 
ed  with  an  organized  trade,  then  the  provincial  labour  legisla¬ 
tion  might  be  of  importance  to  you,  in  connection  with 
apprenticeship,  hours  of  work  and  some  wage  standards,  com¬ 
pensation  for  accidents,  and  (a  new  thing)  vacations  with  pay. 
And  if  you  paid  municipal  taxes  you  might  believe  that  half  or 
more  of  the  education  costs  involved  were  being  paid  for  by  the 
province,  which  was  true  in  many  purely  rural  areas. 

The  1945  citizen  was  much  more  aware  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  role  than  the  province’s.  The  war  had  brought  everyone 
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into  one  or  another  kind  of  intimate  contact  with  federal 
authority.  As  war  ended  there  were  gratuities,  the  Veteran’s 
Land  Act,  various  forms  of  federal  assistance  for  veteran’s 
education  and  re-establishment,  and  on  top  of  it  all,  family 
allowance.  Other  social  security  benefits  seemed  to  be  in  offing, 
too,  and  some  of  them  seemed  never  to  materialize  because  of 
conflict  between  Ottawa  and  Queen’s  Park. 

As  an  agent  of  social  policy,  the  provincial  government  was  far 
more  important  than  it  appeared  to  be.  It  had  begun  to  build  its 
system  of  welfare,  though  the  province’s  treasury  did  not  enjoy 
the  scale  of  affluence  it  does  today.  Gross  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  in  1946*  was  $183  million,  while  gross 
municipal  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  $231  million  (of 
which  about  $40  million  came  from  the  province).  Of  the 
province’s  $183  million,  $39  million  was  for  education,  $20 
million  for  health  services  and  $38  million  (of  which  $14 
million  was  received  from  the  federal  government)  for  welfare. 

Ontario  was  not  particularly  a  welfare-oriented  province  in 
1946;  however  it  did  have: 

•  Means-test  systems  for  providing  minimum  incomes  to  the 
destitute  (through  municipalities  except  for  pensions  for  the 
aged,  the  blind  and  deserted  mothers); 

•  Child  welfare  laws  (administered  by  a  private  sector  chosen 
instrument,  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies); 

•  A  day-nursery  network  left  over  from  federally-assisted 
services  for  mothers  working  in  war  industries; 

•  Compulsory  education  to  age  15  (with  some  exceptions) 
with  a  sizable  tax-supported  municipal  system  to  provide  it, 
including  some  technical  and  vocational  secondary  education 
in  large  centres; 

•  Some  grants  to  non-denominational  universities; 

•  Some  reasonably  advanced  labour  standards  legislation,  and 
some  conciliation  machinery  for  labour-management 
disputes; 


*  Fiscal  1946-47  (ending  in  March):  municipal  data  is  for  calendar  year. 
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•  A  working  local  public  health  system  oriented  toward 
infectious  disease  prevention  via  sanitation,  pasteurization, 
chest  x-rays; 

•  A  state-operated  mental  hospital  system; 

•  Grants  to  community  hospitals,  to  tuberculosis  sanatoria  and 
to  various  institutions  for  deprived  young  and  old; 

•  A  medical  welfare  budget  which  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association  administered  to  pay  partial  fees  to  physicians  for 
treatment  services  to  old  age  pensioners  and  other  indigents; 

•  A  Workmen’s  Compensation  system  wholly  supported  by 
compulsory  employer  contributions; 

•  Declaratory  legislation  outlawing  racial  and  religious 
discrimination  in  connection  with  the  advertising  of  jobs  and 
with  property  transfers. 

The  government  role  in  social  policy  was  seen  at  that  time 
primarily  as  that  of  a  regulator— except  in  relation  to  education 
with  its  century-old  tradition  of  public  support  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Government  was  also  expected  to  provide  minimal  support 
for  certain  categories  of  social  rejects,  either  through  municipal 
relief  or  through  such  institutional  settings  as  jails,  refuges  and 
asylums. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Historical  Summary 


1946-1950— A  Warm-up  Period 

While  the  record  in  Ontario  of  the  five  years  from  1946  to  1950 
shows  that  action  on  social  policy  was  at  a  minimum,  a  good  deal 
of  planning  was  done  and  some  policies  were  developed.  They 
would  go  into  operation  in  the  Fifties. 


Major  new  federal  proposals  in  the  health  and  welfare  fields, 
that  is,  for  medical  insurance  and  for  means-test-free  old  age 
pensions,  were  in  limbo  since  the  overall  package  of  fiscal 
arrangements  proposed  by  the  federal  government  at  the  1945 
Federal-Provincial  Conference  had  proven  to  be  unacceptable  to 
the  Ontario  Government. 


The  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Ontario  (the  Hope 
Commission)  sat  throughout  the  period  with  little  sign  of 
general  agreement,  leaving  the  government  hesitant  to  initiate 
major  new  policies  until  the  Commission  finally  reported.  The 
previously  announced  provincial  policy  on  covering  50  per  cent 
of  municipal  costs  of  education  was  somehow  reinterpreted  as 
referring  to  “approved  costs”.  This  helped  to  keep  expenditure 
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in  this  field  from  rising  too  precipitately.  Anyway,  even  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  reach  50  per  cent  overall  still  left  the  rural  cases  getting 
over  50  per  cent,  which  made  such  failure  tolerable  politically. 

Meanwhile,  the  retraining  and  re-establishment  of  returning 
veterans,  with  a  good  deal  of  financial  contribution  from  the 
federal  authorities,  stimulated  the  educational  scene.  The 
universities  were  booming  and  other  forms  of  post-secondary 
education  were  emerging,  such  as  Ryerson  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Toronto,  the  Provincial  Institutes  of  Mining  at 
Haileybury  and  of  Textiles  in  Hamilton,  and  the  Lakehead 
Technical  Institute.  Existing  secondary-level  technical  schools 
were  also  busy.  The  Department  of  Labour’s  Apprenticeship 
Branch  came  temporarily  into  its  own.  Other  types  of  adult 
education  and  recreation  were  stimulated  by  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Education’s  new  Community  Programs  Branch, 
after  it  was  formed  in  1948. 

The  capital  needs  of  school  boards  were  bound  to  be  affected 
by  the  postwar  “baby  boom”.  But  they  were  also  affected  by 
the  acceleration,  begun  pre-war,  in  consolidation  of  school 
sections  into  township  school  areas,  as  well  as  by  the 
burgeoning  urban  suburbs.  Triggered  by  pressures  from  the 
provincially  employed  school  “inspectors”  and  by  some 
financial  incentives  from  the  province,  many  hundreds  of  school 
sections  (each  operating  one  school)  had  been  voluntarily  re¬ 
grouping  under  township  school  boards,  a  process  which  peaked 
in  1945,  continuing  at  a  slower  rate  through  the  rest  of  the 
Forties.  This  meant  abandoning  many  small  schools  and  replac¬ 
ing  them  with  fewer  bigger  and  better  ones.  While  the  decisions 
to  proceed  were  made  locally,  the  provincial  department 
exercised  the  right  to  approve  the  design  of  new  school 
buildings. 

During  the  Honourable  Dana  Porter’s  time  as  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  efforts  at  curriculum  and  organizational  reform  were 
initiated  in  advance  of  the  Hope  Commission’s  final  report. 
Municipalities  interested  in  experimenting  with  intermediate- 
level  schools  (Grades  7-10)  were  encouraged  to  do  so;  also  local 
groups  were  at  that  time  encouraged  to  develop  new  curricula. 
The  stress  was  no  longer  on  uniformity,  but  on  innovation,  at 
least  for  the  time  being. 
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An  impending  shortage  of  elementary  school  teachers  required 
some  vigorous  action.  The  training  of  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers  had  for  years  been  an  exception  to  Ontario’s  usual  practice 
of  delegating  educational  functions  to  municipalities  or  univer¬ 
sities;  instead  it  was  done  through  provincially-operated 
“normal  schools”. 

During  the  late  Forties  admission  and  other  requirements 
related  to  these  provincially-operated  units  were  lowered  to 
some  extent  in  order  to  speed  up  growth  in  the  supply  of  teach¬ 
ers.  The  implied  lowering  of  standards  was  somewhat  controver¬ 
sial  at  the  time,  being  blamed  on  an  unwillingness  to  raise 
salaries  as  a  method  of  attracting  good  people  into  teaching. 
However  the  change  of  policy  was  buttressed  by  a  preliminary 
special  report  on  this  subject  provided  by  the  still  sitting  Hope 
Commission. 


FIGURE  1  (See  also  Appendix,  Table  1) 
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Education  was  not  the  only  social  policy  area  facing  a  need  for 
considerable  physical  capital  investment.  The  proportion  of  eld¬ 
erly  in  the  population  was  steadily  growing  at  the  same  time  as  the 
baby  boom.  (See  Fig.  1 )  This  spelled  on  the  one  hand  a  need  to 
increase  institutional  facilities  for  the  aged,  who  were  hardest 
hit  by  the  housing  shortage,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  need  for 
more  family  housing  as  well  as  more  schools.  It  also  meant  a 
need  for  hospital  capacity,  since  the  very  young  and  the  very 
old  are  together  the  heaviest  users  of  hospitals.  Ontario’s  tradi¬ 
tional  mode  of  assisting,  in  all  these  sectors  except  family 
housing,  was  through  grants  to  local  authorities  and  non-profit 
community  groups.  All  of  the  related  grant  budgets  began  to  go 
up.  In  relation  to  family  housing  there  had  been  no  traditional 
policy.  The  beginnings  of  one  now  emerged,  first  with  the 
Housing  Development  Act  of  1948,  then  the  formation  of  the 
provincial  Housing  Corporation  Limited  to  make  second  mort¬ 
gage  loans,  and  finally  the  1950  amendments  to  the  Housing 
Development  Act  which  put  the  province  into  a  potential  part¬ 
nership  with  the  federal  government  in  redevelopment  and  low 
rental  housing. 

In  relation  to  housing  for  the  elderly,  various  long-term  social 
changes,  mainly  related  to  urbanization,  had  began  to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  those  living  with  their  descendants.  County 
“houses  of  refuge”,  and  overcrowded  “charitable  institutions” 
housing  old  age  pensioners  began  to  receive  some  government 
attention.  So  it  was  that  the  Homes  for  the  Aged  Acts  of  1947 
and  1 949  (especially  the  latter)  shifted  substantial  government 
resources  into  this  area.  The  1949  Act  made  it  mandatory  not 
only  for  counties  and  districts  but  also  for  cities  and  separated 
towns  to  provide  and  operate  suitable  homes  for  the  aged,  with 
the  province  paying  half  of  the  capital  cost  and  a  portion  of  the 
operating  costs.  This  set  the  stage  for  considerable  building  of 
accommodation  for  the  elderly  in  the  Fifties. 

In  regard  to  income  maintenance  for  the  elderly,  no  major 
change  occurred,  although  provincial  revenues  were  at  that  time 
sufficiently  buoyant  to  permit  a  certain  amount  of  provincial 
government  largesse,  initially  in  the  form  of  irregular  supple¬ 
ments  to  old  age  pensions. 

Child  welfare  was  the  next  largest  item  in  provincial  welfare 
budgets  throughout  the  Forcies,  although  the  nature  of  the 
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problems  involved  was  changing,  leading  to  less  emphasis  on 
capital  and  more  on  current  costs.  The  mortality  rate  in 
parental  age  groups  had  been  reduced  by  half  since  the 
Twenties,  and  would  halve  again  during  the  Forties  and  Fifties; 
hence  the  number  of  orphans  was  diminishing.  Ontario  was  not 
building  any  new  orphanages.  (See  Fig.  2) 


FIGURE  2  (See  also  Appendix,  Table  2) 
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The  province  saw  the  ongoing  problem  of  dealing  with  children 
in  difficulties  as  a  matter  of  municipal  support  for  Children’s 
Aid  Society  work.  Additional  funds  to  help  the  municipalities 
shoulder  this  responsibility  were,  therefore,  given  to  the  munici¬ 
palities.  In  addition  the  province  continued  and  expanded  its 
support  of  municipally-operated  day  nurseries.  Day  nurseries 
that  were  not  municipally  operated  were  regulated  by  a  licens¬ 
ing  system  but  they  did  not  receive  financial  support  from  the 
province. 

In  the  hospital  field,  the  province  received  some  grant  assistance 
from  the  federal  government’s  program  of  National  Health 
Grants  launched  in  1948.  Community  general  hospitals  and 
tuberculosis  sanatoria  were  run  by  local  boards;  mental  hos¬ 
pitals  were  provincially  owned  and  operated.  Some  construction 
in  all  three  fields  was  financed  in  this  period  but,  as  with 
schools  and  homes  for  the  aged,  the  main  boom  did  not  begin 
until  the  Fifties. 
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An  important  step  was  taken  by  the  formation  in  1946  of  a 
separate  Department  of  Reform  Institutions.  This  department 
set  itself  some  constructive  goals  in  reform  policy  and,  though 
no  major  new  investment  occurred  in  the  Forties,  there  was  a 
steady  modernization  from  then  on.  More  highly  selective  ways 
of  dealing  with  offenders  in  smaller  and  more  specialized  insti¬ 
tutions  were  adopted. 

Treatment  for  prisoners  was  being  developed  during  the  Forties 
and  this  orientation  led  among  other  things  to  the  opening  of 
the  first  specialized  clinical  facility,  the  Alex  G.  Brown  Memor¬ 
ial  Clinic  for  Alcoholics,  in  1951. 

For  reform  institutions  there  is  no  earmarked  federal  support  to 
the  provinces;  it  should  be  remembered  though  that  prisoners 
serving  sentences  of  two  years  or  more  are  maintained  in  federal 
penitentiaries.  In  provincial  reform  institutions  there  was  at  that 
time  a  considerable  measure  of  expense  recovery  from  sale  of 
work  done  by  prisoners  (about  25  per  cent).  Provincial  expendi¬ 
ture  on  reform  institutions  doubled  during  the  1946-50  period, 
but  so  did  the  level  of  expense  recovery. 

While  the  state  was  managing  to  pay  only  75  per  cent  of  the 
institutional  maintenance  cost  of  this  captive  sector,  in  the  free 
sector  it  was  paying  most  of  the  cost  of  mental  and  tuberculosis 
patients  but  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  cost  for  those 
receiving  other  types  of  treatment  service.  People  were  univer¬ 
sally  responsible  for  paying  their  own  general  hospital  bills  and 
if  they  were  totally  indigent  the  costs  fell  back  on  the  munici¬ 
palities.  Even  the  mental  and  tuberculosis  institutions  had  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  recovery  of  some  costs  from  some  patients  or 
their  relatives.  Similarly  municipalities  were  responsible  for 
child-care  costs  incurred  by  Children’s  Aid  Societies  or 
children’s  institutions.  Medical  treatment  as  such  was  a  purely 
private  venture  except  that  the  Medical  Association’s  Medical 
Welfare  Board  pro-rated  payments  to  doctors  for  treatment  of 
some  indigent  patient  categories,  out  of  a  block  grant  received 
from  the  government. 

Public  health  work  was  quite  distinct  from  treatment  service 
and  was  under  direction  of  the  local  medical  officers  of  health 
who  worked  for  municipal  Boards  of  Health.  These  were  mainly 
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concerned  with  infectious  disease  prevention,  through  protec¬ 
tive  regulation  related  to  sanitation,  specific  disease  report¬ 
ability,  quarantine,  isolation  hospitals. 

In  the  early  postwar  years  the  province  began  to  encourage 
consolidation  of  the  work  of  local  medical  officers  of  health 
into  fewer  and  larger  health  units,  a  process  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  gradually  ever  since,  stimulated  by  various  grant 
mechanisms.  In  some  ways  this  type  of  development  is  analogous 
to  the  school  board  consolidation  that  was  going  on  at  roughly 
the  same  time.  School  board  consolidation  however  had  started 
earlier  than  the  move  toward  health  units,  and  the  medical 
officers  had  never  had  such  small  jurisdictions  as  the  school 
sections. 

Health  professional  training  was  seen  to  be  the  function  of  the 
universities  and  associated  hospitals  as  was  health  research.  In 
1947  the  government,  which  had  previously  provided  grants 
only  to  non-denominational  universities,  modified  its  policy  to 
permit  wider  participation  in  university  grants,  if  they  were  for 
studies  in  the  area  of  science  and  medicine.  This  was  based  on 
the  idea  that  these  were  areas  which  could  not  be  influenced  by 
religious  teachings.  As  a  result,  McMaster  University,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ottawa  and  eventually  others  established  separate 
colleges  for  studies  in  science  and  medicine  so  that  they  could 
be  easily  identified  for  grant  purposes. 

Although  the  science  components  of  the  denominational  univer¬ 
sities  were  able  to  advance  with  the  help  of  provincial  grants, 
the  other  disciplines  of  these  institutions  were  in  financial 
difficulties  which  were  only  partly  (and  temporarily)  remedied 
by  federal  payment  of  fees  and  other  subsidies  on  behalf  of  the 
veterans  enrolled.  As  a  result,  an  expanded  movement  began 
over  the  next  few  years  within  the  denominational  universities 
to  change  university  governing  bodies  from  religious  to  secular 
status  which  would  thereby  qualify  them  for  full  government 
support. 

Severe  shortages  of  medical  and  paramedical  personnel  had 
began  to  develop  during  World  War  II.  The  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  responded  to  the  shortage  by  increasing  the  training  pro¬ 
grams  available  to  public  health  personnel,  especially  for  public 
health  nurses,  who  were  in  particularly  short  supply,  and  for 
nursing  assistants.  The  notion  that  health  training  was  a  function 
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of  the  Department  of  Health,  and  not  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  was  being  firmly  established.  This  followed  logically 
from  the  view  prevailing  at  that  time  that  only  medically  train¬ 
ed  personnel  were  competent  to  administer  a  health  services 
program  and  advise  on  policy,  and  from  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion’s  well-established  tradition  of  self  regulation  in  educational 
standards  and  requirements  through  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 


The  Groundwork 

To  sum  up,  1946-50  was  a  period  of  little  apparent  change  in 
social  policy  areas.  Yet  some  new  governmental  machinery  was 
being  developed,  mostly  of  kinds  that  would  facilitate  public 
and  private  investment  in  the  institutional  media  of  social 
policy  such  as  schools,  homes,  hospitals,  reform  institutions, 
universities.  The  state’s  role  was  still  seen  as  primarily  that  of  a 
regulator,  but  a  new  role,  that  of  the  state  as  builder,  was  now 
emerging  in  response  to  a  society  in  postwar  reconstruction 
which  at  the  same  time  had  relatively  more  of  the  older  and 
younger  people  in  its  population  compared  to  the  proportion  of 
working  age. 

The  beginnings  of  municipal  regrouping  into  larger  units  can  be 
seen  in  retrospect,  both  in  the  continued  voluntary  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  school  sections  into  township  boards  and  in  some  similar 
activity  on  an  experimental  scale  in  public  health  units.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  this  was  seen  at  the  time  as  part  of  a  trend  toward 
the  much  larger  local  units  that  have  since  emerged.  However  in 
the  educational  field  the  Hope  Commission,  when  it  reported  in 
1950,  proposed  a  re-organization  of  local  educational  adminis¬ 
tration  into  large  regions  with  no  necessary  relationship  to 
municipal  boundaries.  In  such  other  social  fields  as  welfare 
administration  the  central  role  of  municipalities,  whatever  their 
size,  was  stressed,  with  the  province  providing  subsidies  of 
various  kinds. 

With  employment  high,  the  numbers  needing  to  be  rescued  and 
assisted  by  welfare  administration  were  not  large,  so  that  this 
side  of  social  policy  received  little  emphasis  except  in  relation 
to  elderly  persons. 
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1951-1956— An  Acceleration  Period 

This  was  a  resource-boom  period.  When  it  began,  the  Hon. 

Leslie  Frost  had  been  Premier  for  a  year  or  so  and  was  well 
established.  Internally,  in  the  key  social  policy  areas  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Health  &  Welfare,  he  had  some  relatively  unaggressive 
ministers.  Externally,  he  was  rather  more  conciliatory  toward 
federal  initiatives  than  Premier  Drew  had  been. 

The  proportion  of  aged  in  the  population  was  higher  than  ever 
before,  as  was  also  the  population  of  the  very  young,  with  the 
first  fruits  of  the  immediate  post  war  baby  boom  now  crowding 
into  the  elementary  school  system. 

During  the  early  Fifties  the  government  and  local  school  boards 
were  preoccupied  with  expanding  both  the  facilities  and  staff  of 
the  school  system  to  cope  with  immediate  demand  from  popu¬ 
lation  growth  both  in  the  elementary  school  ages  and  from 
growth  in  the  proportion  of  high  school-age  people  who  decided 
to  remain  in  school. 

For  the  other  bulge  in  the  population,  the  elderly  people,  the 
partial  sponsorship  by  the  province  of  the  construction  of 
homes  for  the  aged  continued  to  have  high  priority  through  the 
early  and  middle  Fifties. 

Federal  initiatives  led  to  a  major  change  in  the  income  mainten¬ 
ance  system  for  the  elderly.  Beginning  in  1952,  the  federal 
government  replaced  its  previous  shared-cost  contribution  to 
provincial  means-test  old-age  pensions  with  a  purely  federal 
universal  old  age  pension  for  all  citizens  aged  70  and  over. 
Pensions  for  the  blind  were  provided  on  a  similar  basis.  While 
this  removed  from  the  provincial  budget  much  of  the  cost  of 
incomes  for  the  aged,  it  did  not  remove  all  old  age  assistance  as 
such,  to  which  the  federal  government  contributed  as  a  shared- 
cost  means-test  program  in  relation  to  those  aged  65-69. 

From  1953  on  the  federal  government’s  direct  expenditure  on 
Old  Age  Security  in  Ontario  became  a  very  big  factor.  It  consis¬ 
tently  exceeded  more  than  triple  the  amount  spent  on  welfare 
by  the  province  and  its  municipalities  combined.  It  even  exceed¬ 
ed  the  main  other  universal  program,  the  Family  Allowances,  a 
gap  which  has  widened  ever  since.  As  had  been  expected  the 
introduction  of  O.A.S.  did  result  in  an  immediate  fall  in  the 
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overall  per  capita  level  of  provincial  and  municipal  expenditure 
on  income  maintenance.  By  1954,  however,  this  type  of  prov¬ 
incial  and  municipal  expenditure  was  back  up  to  the  1951  level. 
Several  new  programs  accounted  for  this.  Pensions  for  the  dis¬ 
abled  were  introduced  by  Ontario  in  1952  and  became  a  shared- 
cost  program  in  1955.  Machinery  for  extending  provincial 
allowances  and  welfare  payments  to  members  of  Indian  bands 
was  provided  in  1955  legislation.  Mothers  Allowance  provisions 
were  extended  in  1952.  Income  support  of  an  ongoing  nature 
was  being  codified  into  categories:  certain  states  of  being  were 
considered  disabling  enough  to  make  one  eligible  for  continuing 
public  assistance.  (See  Fig.  3) 


FIGURE  3  (See  also  Appendix,  Tables  3a,  3b,  3c,  3d,  3e) 
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Health 


This  categorical  approach  also  affected  health  service  invest¬ 
ment,  through  the  rigid  classification  into  which  programs  had 
to  fit  to  qualify  for  funding  under  the  National  Health  Grants. 
This  federal  grant  program  was  seen  as  preparation  for  hospital 
insurance.  Except  for  the  provincially  operated  mental  hospi¬ 
tals,  all  hospital  capital  financing  was  through  per-bed  grants  to 
community-sponsored  or  religious  hospital  groups.  By  1955 
Premier  Frost  assorted  that  38%  of  the  whole  health  budget  was 
going  to  public  general  hospitals. 

From  1951  on,  general  hospitals  were  encouraged  to  incorpor¬ 
ate  psychiatric  units  in  their  services;  a  first  step  toward 
reducing  the  province’s  dependence  on  large  and  often  isolated 
mental  hospitals. 

During  most  of  this  period  the  province  avoided  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  day-to-day  operating  cost  of  general  hospi¬ 
tals.  While  indigent  costs  were  basically  a  municipal  respon¬ 
sibility,  the  public  was  turning  more  and  more  to  privately- 
sponsored  and  non-profit  hospital  insurance  plans.  These  were 
growing  rapidly,  mainly  through  employee  groups,  and  the 
general  hospitals  were  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on 
them.  As  increased  hospital  utilization  began  to  extend  upward 
pressure  on  operating  costs,  the  government  enlarged  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  operating  costs;  expressing  at  that  time  a  preference 
for  subsidizing  hospitals  to  reduce  their  charges  to  the  individ¬ 
ual,  rather  than  for  increasing  the  individual’s  ability  to  pay  the 
hospital.  On  March  23,  1955,  the  Premier  stated: 

“  ...  In  other  words,  the  object  is  to  bring  the  costs  of  that 
hospital  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  person,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  most  satisfactory  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to 
subsidize  hospitals  in  order  to  reduce  charges  which  are  made 
to  individuals.  By  doing  so,  we  encourage  people  to  pay  their 
bills,  while  making  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  We  bring  it 
within  their  reach,  and  ultimately,  I  suppose,  within  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  ability  to  bring  in  something  in  the  line  of  health  insur¬ 
ance,  which  I  think  will  have  to  be  approached  very,  very 
gradually  ...” 

Yet  at  this  time  events  were  in  fact  moving  quickly.  At  Premier 
Frost’s  own  insistence,  the  issue  of  a  national  hospital 
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insurance  plan  was  placed  on  the  agenda  of  that  year’s  federal- 
provincial  conferences,  with  Ontario  submitting  proposals 
directed  specifically  toward  a  hospital  services  insurance  pro¬ 
gram.  The  federal  enabling  act  was  passed  in  1956. 

The  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission  was  also  set  up  in 
1956.  Though  initially  concerned  just  with  co-ordinating 
hospital-related  services,  it  was  eventually  to  become  the 
government’s  arm  for  administering  universal  hospital  insurance. 
In  part  this  use  of  a  separate  body  stemmed  from  the  medical 
profession’s  desire  to  keep  hospital  administration  at  arms 
length,  supposedly,  for  political  pressures. 

Education 

Educational  policy  as  such  underwent  little  change  in  the 
period.  The  Hope  Commission  had  now  reported,  but  is  mem¬ 
bers  had  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  controversial  matter 
of  the  extent  of  support  for  separate  schools.  In  that  area 
nothing  happened.  The  main  thrust  of  many  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  for  change  that  the  Commission  members  did  agree 
on  was  toward  greater  centralization  of  the  “externa”  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  less  centralization  of  the  “interna.”  On  the  surface  at 
least  this  implied  policies  that  were  already  a  part  of  govern¬ 
ment  policy;  even  though  the  pace  of  such  changes  would  vary 
from  time  to  time.  (In  actual  fact  the  pace  of  change  slowed 
down  considerably  in  both  areas  in  the  early  Fifties,  the 
minister,  Honourable  W.  J.  Dunlop,  having  had,  it  is  reported, 
little  enthusiasm  for  either  administrative  consolidation  or  pro¬ 
gressive  curricula.) 

The  Commission  had  actually  spelled  out  a  plan  for  very  large 
local  regions  in  place  of  the  traditional  municipal  level  of  school 
boards.  Nothing  resembling  that  was  to  occur  until  almost  two 
decades  later. 

The  Commission  had  also  recommended  restructuring  the  13 
grade  levels  of  the  school  system  into  separate  6,  4  and  3-year 
groupings.  This  did  not  become  positive  government  policy. 
However  since  partial  variants  of  it  had  already  begun  in  some 
local  systems,  following  the  experimentation  authorized  by  the 
previous  Minister,  Honorable  Dana  Porter,  they  were  never 
actively  discouraged  either,  and  have  continued  to  function  in 
many  of  the  larger  municipalities.  Despite  this  recommendation 
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for  a  three-level  system,  professional  tradition  prevailed  in  the 
1956  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Education:  the  pre¬ 
vious  post  of  Deputy  Minister  was  replaced  not  with  three  but 
with  two  deputies,  one  for  elementary  and  one  for  secondary 
education. 

One  new  educational  policy  adopted  during  this  period  was  the 
decision  to  begin  providing  financial  support  for  special  schools 
operated  by  associations  of  parents  of  retarded  children. 

Human  Rights 

The  concept  of  equal  human  rights  was  given  some  provincial 
attention  in  the  early  Fifties,  first  by  passage  of  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act  and  the  Female  Employees  Fair 
Remuneration  Act  in  1951 ;  secondly  by  the  work  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Rights  which  led  to  the  extension  of 
various  welfare  benefits  to  Indians.  Eventually  Indian  Bands 
became  administratively  equivalent  to  municipalities  in  the 
welfare  system. 

Other  social  service  initiatives  in  the  middle  Fifties  included  a 
committee  study  which  led  to  a  new  Child  Welfare  Act  in  1954, 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Act  of  1955  and  a  new  Charitable 
Institutions  Act  in  1956.  The  government’s  indirect  contribu¬ 
tions  (through  municipalities)  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies 
continued  to  grow.  Rehabilitation  counselling  was  begun  on  a 
small  scale.  The  Charitable  Institutions  Act  was  chiefly  used  to 
help  build  and  support  independent  (non-municipal)  homes  for 
the  aged. 

These  progressive  moves  made  the  provincial  presence  felt  in  the 
Fifties,  but  the  provincial  government  was  far  from  dominant  in 
the  welfare  field.  Federal  expenditure  dominated  income  main¬ 
tenance,  and  the  service  field  was  still  mainly  a  community  and 
voluntary  or  benevolent  area.  The  United  Appeal  movement 
became  a  power  in  the  Fifties  and  was  still  consistently  raising 
and  spending  on  a  per  capita  basis  more  money  for  social 
services  (other  than  income  maintenance)  than  was  the  Public 
Welfare  Department  of  the  provincial  government. 

Stress  on  Structure 

To  sum  up,  the  1951-56  acceleration  period  witnessed  a  trans¬ 
lation,  of  the  social  policy  foundations  laid  earlier,  into  a  capital 
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investment  boom  of  considerable  size.  New  institutions  were 
abuilding  in  every  social  field:  low  rental  housing,  homes  for  the 
aged  (both  public  and  private),  hospitals  and  schools. 

The  structure  or  plant  was  the  main  thing:  the  effectiveness  of 
what  went  on  inside  was  taken  for  granted.  Yet  it  was  also  a 
very  humane  society,  which  supported  community  hospitals 
and  united  community  funds  with  increasing  enthusiasm,  and 
which  welcomed  government  moves  to  provide  pensions  of  right 
without  means  test  in  certain  categories.  Through  governmental 
innovation  some  of  this  humanity  was  expressed  in  various 
ways:  some  of  broad  interest  such  as  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act,  and  the  assistance  for  education  of  retarded 
children,  some  more  or  less  hidden  away,  as  in  efforts  to  reform 
the  mental  health  system  and  the  reform  institutions  and 
provide  rehabilitation  counselling,  or  in  the  promotion  of 
adoptions  and  the  new  Child  Welfare  Act. 

That  there  were  limits  to  this  expansiveness  is  clear  from  the 
lack  of  any  noticeable  action  stemming  from  the  Hope  Com¬ 
mission  Report  on  Education:  some  of  its  contents  must  have 
been  quite  indigestible  politically  at  that  time.  It  is  also  clear 
that  federal  initiatives  dominated  income  maintenance  matters 
and  the  development  of  health  facilities.  And  when  once  the 
provincial  government  became  interested  in  public  hospital 
insurance  it  saw  the  appropriate  course  as  being  one  which 
would  bring  in  federal  participation. 

1 957-1 962-The  Take-Off 

This  period  in  social  policy  in  Ontario  was  dominated  by: 

—  a  sharp  rise  in  federal  expenditure  in  the  social  policy  area, 
both  direct  (unemployment  insurance  and  old  age 
security),  and  indirect  (shared-cost  unemployment  assist¬ 
ance,  hospitalization,  technical  and  vocational  training 
assistance); 

—  a  boom  in  building  large  institutions,  particularly  second¬ 
ary  schools  with  emphasis  on  their  vocational  components; 

—  a  human  resources  development  orientation,  expressed 
both  in  re-orientation  of  education  toward  vocational 
streaming,  technology  and  economic  growth,  and  in 
various  care,  rehabilitative  and  recreational  programs; 
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—  increasing  predominance  of  government  over  private  fund¬ 
ing  throughout  the  field  of  social  services. 

For  the  first  time  Ontario  faced  the  paradox  of  persistent 
unemployment  occurring  simultaneously  with  a  capital  growth 
boom.  At  the  same  time,  confidence  in  the  Western  world’s 
technology,  human  capacity  and  way  of  life  was  given  a  jolt  by 
the  Russians’  success  with  Sputnik  I.  The  year  1957  brought  a 
new  government  to  Ottawa,  which  inherited  its  predecessor’s 
arrangements  for  unemployment  insurance  and  assistance,  for 
old  age  security,  for  support  of  hospitalization  and  for  federal- 
provincial  financing  generally.  Before  long,  however,  the  new 
federal  regime  made  some  changes.  It  raised  the  share  of  income 
tax  going  to  the  provinces,  the  old  age  pension  rates  and  the 
unemployment  insurance  benefits,  all  of  these  being  uncondi¬ 
tional  payments.  In  the  field  of  conditional  grants  it  eventually 
made  various  other  changes,  principally  the  three  described 
below. 

First,  in  the  unemployment  assistance  field,  under  pressure 
from  Ontario  and  some  other  provinces  the  1956  “threshhold” 
restriction  on  federal  contributions  to  provinces  was  removed. 
Ontario  then  came  into  the  plan,  passing  the  General  Welfare 
Assistance  Act  of  1958  to  replace  the  old  Unemployment  Relief 
Act.  The  new  act  reduced  the  net  contribution  of  the  munici¬ 
palities,  who  would  administer  it,  to  20%  of  the  outlay  involved 
(excluding  administration  costs),  leaving  30%  provincial  and 
50%  federal.  The  levels  of  assistance  were  based  on  provincially- 
set  schedules;  eligibility  for  assistance  was  a  municipal  decision; 
the  federal  government  simply  paid  its  share  regardless  of  rates. 

Secondly,  Ontario  finally  entered  governmental  hospital  insur¬ 
ance  in  1959,  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  federal-provincial  plan  earlier  in  the  decade.  The  prov¬ 
ince  would  have  preferred  the  plan  to  include  tuberculosis  and 
mental  hospitalization  as  well  as  community  general  hospitals; 
however  the  federal  government  still  would  not  go  that  far,  on 
the  ground  that  these  groups  were  already  receiving  free  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  provinces. 

The  introduction  of  federally-assisted  hospitilization  in  1959 
completed  the  shifting  of  most  hospital  operating  cost  from  the 
private  to  the  public  sector.  Volumes  have  been  written  on 
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whether  this  action  itself  increased  the  cost  of  hospitalization, 
or  whether  the  already  rising  utilization  and  rising  costs  merely 
became  more  evident  through  the  consolidation  of  the  data 
within  government  accounting.  Certainly  the  total  of  all  public 
and  private  costs  did  increase,  although  the  total  of  private  and 
net  provincial  government  costs  (including  premiums  paid  by 
the  public)  actually  went  down  and  (in  per  capita  deflated 
dollars)  did  not  rise  again  to  the  1958  level  until  1966.  The 
difference,  of  course,  came  out  of  taxes  collected  by  the  federal 
government.  (See  Fig.  4) 


FIGURE  4  (See  also  Appendix,  Tables  4a,  4b) 

HOSPITAL  CARE  EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA 
ONTARIO  1956-71  (IN  1971  DOLLARS) 
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Federal  Aid  To  Education 

Thirdly,  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Training  Agreement  of 
1957  extended  and  enlarged  federal  assistance  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field.  However  a  much  larger  injection  of  federal  shared- 
cost  funding  began  with  the  Technical  and  Vocational  Training 
Assistance  Act  of  1960-61.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
massive  federal  funds  available,  technical  and  vocational  training 
programs  had  to  be  developed  quickly.  The  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  provinces  through  the  federal  Department  of  Labour 
covered  50  per  cent  of  the  operating  costs  of  certain  programs 
and  up  to  100  per  cent  of  programs  considered  to  be  purely 
federal  responsibilities.  These  arrangements  did  not  differ 
greatly  from  previous  operating  subsidies.  What  was  new  was 
the  much  larger  scale  of  federal  contributions  available  for 
capital  purposes  and  the  fact  that  there  was  an  incentive  to 
complete  capital  projects  before  a  certain  date  (initially  April 
1st,  1963).  Provincial  projects  before  this  date  would  claim  75% 
federal  participation;  later  projects  were  originally  to  receive 
only  50%. 

Ontario’s  government  rapidly  reorganized  its  whole  educational 
system  so  that  municipally-administered  secondary  school 
capital  projects  could  qualify  for  the  75%  grants.  It  also  re¬ 
moved  all  cost  from  the  municipality  so  that  the  base  of  prov¬ 
incial  expenditure  on  which  the  75%  would  be  calculated  would 
be  as  big  as  possible.  The  agreement  covered  a  six-year  period 
and  initially  Ontario  was  expected  to  receive  only  $15  million, 
but  in  the  period  1961-1962  alone,  Ontario  claimed  $230 
million  of  the  $333  million  approved  for  all  of  Canada. 

Under  the  agreement,  secondary  school  facilities  would  be 
approved  if  they  were  to  be  used  for:  “  .  .  .  those  courses,  given 
as  an  integral  part  of  high  school  education,  in  which  at  least 
one-half  of  the  school  time  is  devoted  to  technical,  commercial 
and  other  vocational  subjects  or  courses  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  entry  into  employment  by  developing  occupational 
qualifications.”  Facilities  would  also  be  approved  if  used  for: 

“  .  .  .  courses  which  provide  students  with  an  essential  basis  for 
further  training  after  leaving  regular  high  schools  ...” 

In  order  to  qualify  for  as  much  money  as  possible  under  these 
requirements,  the  famous  Reorganized  Program  or  “Robarts 
Plan”  came  into  being.  This  involved  the  creation  of  three  main 
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streams  of  education— Arts  and  Science;  Business  and  Com¬ 
merce;  Science,  Technology  and  Trades.  There  were  three 
programs  within  each  branch:  a  five-year  program  for  those  who 
were  going  on  to  university,  a  four-year  program  for  those  who 
would  be  employed  immediately  upon  leaving  school  and  a  two- 
year  program  to  provide  better  training  for  those  who  could  be 
expected  to  leave  school  at  16  and  who  would  be  supplied  with 
some  exposure  to  a  marketable  skill. 

Courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Business  and  Commerce  had 
been  available  for  many  years,  although  new  guidelines  were  to 
be  established,  but  the  Science,  Technology  and  Trades  program 
had  to  be  quickly  planned  and  developed.  The  retention  rate  of 
students  rose  with  the  implementation  of  the  Reorganized  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  development  of  guidance  programs  at  the  local 
level  paralleled  developments  along  the  lines  of  the  Reorganized 
Program.  Faced  with  having  to  make  choices  early  in  their 
secondary  school  years,  the  results  of  which  could  have  lasting 
effects,  students  and  parents  needed  direction  on  the  programs 
offered,  on  the  alternatives  and  post-secondary  implications  of 
the  choices  to  be  currently  made. 

The  secondary  school  building  boom  had  really  begun  in  the 
Fifties,  well  before  it  was  so  heavily  reinforced  by  federal  tech¬ 
nical  and  vocational  training  funds  in  the  Sixties.  Also,  elemen¬ 
tary  school  construction  had  not  really  slowed  down,  particular¬ 
ly  since  in  the  late  Fifties  separate  school  enrolment  began  to 
grow  relatively  more  rapidly  than  public  school  enrolment. 

The  financial  pressures  on  local  school  boards  were  becoming 
intolerable.  (See  Fig.  5)  In  1958,  therefore,  there  was  a  complete 
revision  of  the  educational  grant  structure,  highlighted  by  two 
major  changes. 

a)  The  concept  was  adopted  of  “equalized  taxable  assess¬ 
ment,”  (as  calculated  by  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  but  not  actually  used  by  the  municipalities  for  tax 
purposes)  which  made  it  possible  to  relate  grants  to  the 
theoretical  financial  capacity  of  school  boards; 

b)  A  new  “growth-need  principle”  was  related  to  recognized 
extraordinary  expenditure  in  areas  with  rapidly  increasing 
enrolment. 
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FIGURE  5  (See  also  Appendix,  Tables  5a,  5b) 


PER  CAPITA  CURRENT  &  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES 
ON  SCHOOLS  OPERATED  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 
ONTARIO  1964-1971  (in  1971  Dollars) 
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This  second  point  was  particularly  important  in  development  of 
schools  in  the  suburbs,  which  had  mainly  residential  assessment 
as  a  tax  base,  and  a  high  proportion  of  school-age  children  in 
their  population. 
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In  the  university  field,  grants  for  operating  and  capital  purposes 
were  by  the  late  Fifties  becoming  a  significant  total.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  relevant  age  group  attending  university  was  rising 
steadily  and  local  interests  were  promoting  the  enlargement  of 
existing  universities  and  other  post-secondary  institutions  and 
the  creation  of  new  ones.  Independent  universities  in  Windsor, 
Waterloo  and  Sudbury  emerged  out  of  other  institutions  by  the 
end  of  the  Fifties.  York  University  was  established,  initially  as 
an  offshoot  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Except  for  York  all  of  these  developed  out  of 
denominationally-sponsored  colleges  which  reorganized  on  a 
secular  basis  in  order  to  qualify  for  provincial  grants,  the  prov¬ 
incial  government  (but  not  the  federal)  having  a  long  tradition 
of  providing  grants  only  to  non-religious  units  of  higher 
education. 

Equitable  allocation  of  government  grants  to  universities  could 
no  longer  be  left  to  ministerial  or  prime  ministerial  discretion. 
Initially  the  government  supplemented  its  information  by 
having  a  single  educationist  serve  as  adviser;  then  in  1958  it 
appointed  a  University  Committee  (of  senior  civil  servants); 
then  in  1961  this  was  enlarged  to  include  some  political  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  was  renamed  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Univer¬ 
sity  Affairs.  It  still  had  no  representation  from  the  academic  or 
university  administration  communities. 

The  year  1958  also  brought  the  province’s  Ontario  Scholarships, 
originally  of  $400  each  for  university  entrants  whose  Grade  1 3 
average  was  80%  or  more.  During  the  same  year  the  Provincial 
Student  Aid  Fund  was  established,  providing  loans  (interest  free 
until  after  graduation)  at  an  interest  rate  of  4  per  cent.  In 
addition,  the  government  began  to  provide  a  few  scholarships  of 
$2,500  each  for  graduate  work  at  Ontario  universities. 

Health  and  Welfare 

The  Departments  of  Health  and  of  Public  Welfare  both  devel¬ 
oped  programs  of  rehabilitation  during  this  period.  The  first 
Homemakers  and  Nurse  Services  Act  was  passed  in  1958 
enabling  municipalities  to  provide  certain  types  of  emergency 
home  assistance  in  order  to  help  maintain  families  that  might 
otherwise  cease  to  function.  In  1961  the  Elderly  Persons’  Social 
and  Recreational  Act  launched  a  program  of  support  for 
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activity  facilities  for  the  aged.  These  all  indicate  positive 
responses  to  needs  as  defined  by  the  categories  of  people  pre¬ 
sumed  to  need  it.  However,  another  policy  trend  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  family  benefits  legislation  of  1957.  This  made  it 
possible  to  adjust  mothers’  allowances  according  to  measured 
need,  rather  than  category.  This  new  principle  later  became 
known  as  the  “needs  test”(to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  “means 
test”  which  had  considered  only  the  income  and  not  also  the 
expenditure  side  of  the  recipient’s  situation.) 

Plans  were  also  laid  at  this  time  to  give  the  province’s  involve¬ 
ment  in  housing  more  flexibility  and  variety,  including  a  policy 
of  leasing  existing  previously  owned  units  for  use  as  low-rental 
housing. 

The  late  Fifties  and  early  Sixties  brought  rising  child  welfare 
appropriations.  This  field  began  once  again  to  involve  more 
money  than  the  government’s  contributions  to  care  for  the 
aged.  Decreasing  parental-age  mortality  and  acceleration  of 
adoptions,  were  together  lowering  in  relative  terms  the  number 
of  wards  in  care;  those  that  remained  being  perceived  as  re¬ 
quiring  various  kinds  of  specialized  care  and  attention.  Legis¬ 
lative  symptoms  of  this  view  include,  the  Children’s  Boarding 
Homes  Act  of  1957,  the  Children’s  Institutions  Act  of  1963  and 
the  Home  for  Retarded  Childrens  Act  of  1963.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  volume  of  direct  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies,  for  the  “protec¬ 
tion”  side  of  their  work,  which  it  was  believed  would  suffer  if 
the  societies’  revenues  came  to  depend  too  much  on  the  per- 
diem  basis  of  changes  to  municipalities  and  others  for  ongoing 
child  care.  By  1960  private  (non-governmental  and  non¬ 
municipal)  support  of  Children’s  Aid  Society  work  represented 
only  about  10%  of  the  total. 

The  general  field  of  protecting  human  rights  moved  into  a  more 
active  phase  during  this  period  with  the  establishment  in  1958 
of  an  Anti-Discrimination  Commission,  renamed  in  1961  as  the 
Human  Rights  Commission.  Essentially  it  became  responsible 
for  facilitating  the  enforcement  of  various  pieces  of  declaratory 
legislation,  which  since  1944  had  successively  outlawed  dis¬ 
crimination  of  various  types. 

The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  was  able  at  this  time  to 
accelerate  its  modernization  program,  opening  at  least  ten  new 
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institutions  between  1957  and  1962,  including  the  Reception 
and  Diagnostic  Centre  at  Galt,  the  Millbrook  Reformatory  and 
several  specialized  camps  and  other  small  units. 

Sharp  Rise  in  Services 

To  sum  up,  the  1957-62  take-off  period  saw  abrupt  rises  in 
provincial  expenditures  on: 

a)  Unemployment  assistance,  hospitalization  and  vocational 
schools  (all  involving  some  federal  cost-sharing); 

b)  Non-shared  costs  of  reform  institutions  and  of  grants  to 
child  welfare  agencies,  school  boards  and  universities. 

These  increases,  together  with  expansion  in  the  amount  and 
variety  of  such  services  as  rehabilitation,  home  care,  children’s 
institutions,  recreational  facilities  and  many  other  services, 
represent  a  transition  from  a  largely  regulatory  state  to  much 
more  of  a  service  state.  Active  study  of  further  extensions  of 
services,  especially  in  the  health  field,  was  beginning,  even  as  the 
new  ones  like  hospitalization  were  just  becoming  operative. 

In  the  one  area,  education,  in  which  Ontario  had  always  been  a 
major  supplier,  or  at  least  financer,  of  the  supply  of  service,  a 
major  reorganization  of  the  grant  system  was  undertaken  in 
1958,  involving  new  equalizing  principles  related  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  property  assessment  value  and  to  the  special  needs 
of  suburban  areas. 

Also,  in  connection  with  mothers’  allowance  administration  a 
new  “needs”  principle  was  introduced  in  place  of  the  previous 
means  principle  in  determining  eligibility  for  such  allowances. 
This  idea,  originally  applied  by  the  province  in  a  purely  prov¬ 
incial  scheme,  was  later  to  spread  into  many  fields  under  federal 
auspices. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  period,  a  12-point  housing  policy  was 
enunciated  which  in  due  course  led  to  reorganizing  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  housing  involvement  under  the  new  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation,  which  eventually  came  into  being  in  1964. 

1963-1966— Creating  New  Systems 

This  period  saw  the  coming  of  age  of  a  generation  of  citizens 
who  had  experienced  neither  depression  nor  personal  involve- 
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ment  in  war,  although  cataclysmic  war  had  remained  a  con¬ 
stant  threat  throughout  their  lifetime,  and  TV  was  exposing 
them  to  the  existence  of  problems  of  violence  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

A  growth  ethic  permeated  society;  education  was  seen  as  an 
investment,  both  personal  and  social;  partial  protection  against 
health  disaster  costs  was  now  provided  by  a  working  system  of 
state  hospital  insurance;  other  social  and  health  support  systems 
were  as  good  as  they  had  ever  been  and  governments  were  all 
talking  about  improving  them,  or  at  least  about  expanding 
them. 

The  maturing  of  those  born  just  after  the  war  led  to  dramatic 
developments  in  post-secondary  education.  Two  totally  new 
universities,  Brock  and  Trent,  were  created  in  1962  and  1963, 
Lakehead  University  developed  in  1962  out  of  Lakehead 
College;  York  University  became  independent  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  when  it  began  granting  its  own  degrees 
on  its  large  new  campus  in  1965. 

In  1964,  the  government  created  a  new  Department  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Affairs  “to  act  as  liaison  between  the  government  and  the 
universities  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  renamed  Committee 
on  University  Affairs,  to  deal  with  grants  and  other  university 
matters.”  At  that  time  five  members  of  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  were  chosen  to  sit  on  the  Advisory  Committee.  The 
prime  thrust  of  the  new  department  was  toward  equitably  satis¬ 
fying  the  financial  needs  of  the  Ontario  universities.  The  Univer¬ 
sities  Capital  Aid  Corporation  was  set  up  at  the  same  time.  Also 
at  that  time  there  were  demands  emerging  for  policies  on  the 
expansion  of  existing  universities  and  the  creation  of  new 
universities.  In  this  regard,  in  1966,  the  Committee  on  Univer¬ 
sity  Affairs  was  formalized  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  matters  of  policy  under  the  full-time  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  D.  J.  Wright. 

The  Ontario  Graduate  Fellowship  program  was  established  in 
1963,  to:  “  .  .  .  alleviate  the  shortage  of  university  teachers”  by 
providing  assistance  of  $2,500  a  year  for  full  time  study  at  the 
M.A.  level;  $4,500  at  M.Phil.  and  $6,000  at  the  Ph.D  level.  In 
1963-64  there  were  854  fellowships  awarded,  a  rate  which 
doubled  and  then  tripled  over  the  next  few  years. 
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Outside  of  the  universities  there  were  other  post-secondary 
institutions,  the  technical  and  vocational  establishments,  which 
continued  to  evolve  and  subdivide,  partly  under  the  impetus  of 
continuing  federal  grants.  Legislation  governing  apprenticeship 
was  revised  in  1964  and  in  1965  the  Department  of  Labour 
established  an  Industrial  Training  Branch  to  continue  on-the-job 
training  with  continued  administration  of  apprenticeship  plans. 
This  perpetuated  the  long  standing  division  of  industrial  training 
responsibilities  between  the  Departments  of  Education  and 
Labour,  the  former  providing  course  input  and  the  latter  a  more 
direct  relationship  with  employers. 

In  1965  legislation  was  introduced  providing  for  a  new  system 
of  “Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology”  (CAATS).  These 
new  institutions  were  to  be  wholly  financed  by  the  provincial 
government  except  for  student  fees,  with  no  reliance  upon  local 
taxation.  Any  student  who  held  a  grade  1 2  diploma  or  who  was 
19  or  older  was  eligible  to  attend.  This  development  was  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  need  for  a  viable  post-secondary  alternative  to  the 
universities,  particularly  because  students  had  been  streamed 
under  the  Robarts  Plan  to  other  than  straight  academic  pro¬ 
grams.  In  addition,  the  increasing  emphasis  and  complexity  of 
science  and  technology  in  an  expanding  economy  and  the 
continuing  rural-urban  shift  were  contributing  factors.  In  1966 
Centennial  College  in  Scarborough  opened  as  the  first  CAAT,  to 
be  followed  by  about  20  more  such  institutions  most  of  which 
were  being  organized  at  about  the  same  time.  These  differed 
from  similar  institutions  in  many  other  jurisdictions  in  that 
their  courses  were  not  seen  as  “university  transfer”  courses,  but 
as  terminal  courses  in  their  own  right.  It  was  intended  that  they 
would  play  a  major  part  in  adult  continuing  education. 

In  1964  the  Ontario  Library  Association  was  given  funds  by  the 
Department  of  Education  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
whole  library  system  of  the  province  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Minister.  A  Report  was  published  in  March,  1966. 
Recommendations  were  incorporated  in  the  Public  Libraries 
Act,  approved  in  June,  1966,  and  all  parts  of  the  province  were 
organized  under  a  regional  library  system.  The  most  important 
recommendation  was  the  appointment  of  a  Director  of  Prov¬ 
incial  Library  Services  and  the  establishment  of  an  Ontario 
Provincial  Library  Council  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education. 
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By  the  end  of  the  period  the  federal  government  was  proposing 
unconditional  fiscal  arrangements  to  supply  to  the  provinces 
half  of  the  cost  of  all  types  of  post-secondary  education.  (See 
Fig.  6) 


FIGURE  6  (See  also  Appendix,  Table  6) 
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In  the  field  of  secondary  education,  the  strong  vocational 
emphasis  continued  apace,  (based  on  availability  of  federal 
grant  moneys,  under  the  Technical  and  Vocational  Training 
Assistance  Act  of  1961).  The  related  Reorganized  Program  of 
the  Department  of  Education  (the  Robarts  Plan)  that  divided 
students  into  various  streams,  was  gradually  phased  up  into  the 
higher  grades,  a  fact  which  contributed  to  the  demand  for  the 
CAATS. 
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School  Grant  Changes 

In  elementary  education,  rates  of  increase  in  enrolment  had 
slowed  down  briefly  but  then  began  to  rise  again.  Parallelling 
this,  the  per-pupil  net  municipal  costs  of  education,  which  (in 
real  dollar  terms)  had  stabilized  briefly  beginning  a  couple  of 
years  after  the  1958  changes  in  grant  allocation,  now  began  to 
rise  again,  particularly  in  the  separate  school  boards  with  their 
smaller  operating  scale. 

Early  in  the  decade  there  were  two  major  educational  planning 
conferences,  committees  of  which  brought  in  recommendations 
favouring  a  so-called  “foundation  plan”  for  provincial  financing 
of  municipal  education  costs.  Similar  programs  were  being 
advocated  by  both  opposition  parties  in  the  Legislature  and  also 
by  representatives  of  the  separate  schools.  Such  a  plan  had  been 
favoured  for  many  years  by  the  educational  administration  con¬ 
sultants  who  worked  with  the  Department.  Eventually  a  much 
modified  “foundation  tax  plan”  was  devised  and  launched  by 
the  government  in  1964. 

A  “foundation  plan”  in  this  context  means  a  type  of  grant¬ 
calculating  formula  which  requires  two  initial  decisions  by  the 
granting  government: 

1) The  province-wide,  per  pupil,  “foundation  level  of 
expenditure”; 

2)  The  “foundation  tax  rate”. 

Once  these  two  rates,  one  in  dollars  per  pupil  and  the  other  in 
mills  on  “equalized”  assessment,  had  been  set,  then  the  formula 
should  take  over  and  determine  the  grant  owing  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  board  of  education. 

In  theory,  such  a  scheme  can  greatly  simplify  the  equalization 
of  grants  if  one  adopts,  as  foundation  levels  of  expenditure  and 
foundation  tax  rates,  those  of  the  “ablest”  board.  Grants  can 
then  be  used  to  bring  the  per  pupil  revenues  of  each  board  of 
education  up  to  those  of  the  ablest  board.  However,  if  this  were 
done,  many  of  the  less  able  boards  would  receive  in  grants  far 
more  than  they  could  use  even  without  local  taxes;  meanwhile 
the  ablest  boards  would  receive  nothing  in  grants,  and,  since 
they  had  previously  been  receiving  grants,  their  tax  rates  would 
then  soar.  The  government  solved  this  kind  of  problem  by 
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adopting  foundation  levels  and  rates  considerably  below  those 
of  the  ablest  boards  and  by  devising  a  complex  system  of 
floors,  ceilings  “stimulation  grants”  (and  eventually  an  “enrol¬ 
ment  growth  grant”)  that  preserved  what  the  most  able  boards 
already  had  but  provided  for  most  other  boards  some  increases 
where  they  could  be  used. 

Theoretically  the  formula  of  the  foundation  plan  could  also 
have  equalized  separate  school  revenues  in  relation  to  public 
school  revenues.  In  fact,  because  of  various  non-formula 
additions  and  subtractions,  and  because  of  the  foundation  level 
of  expenditure  and  foundation  tax  rate  chosen  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  plan  still  did  not  work  out  equitably  for  the  separate 
schools.  The  new  grant  system  was  complicated  still  further  by 
the  addition  of  a  corporation  tax  adjustment  grant  (CTAG) 
which  the  government  undertook  to  pay  to  separate  school 
boards.  This  additional  amount  represented  the  “fair  share”  of 
taxation  on  corporate  property  not  otherwise  registered  as 
separate  school  supporter  property.  While  this  went  a  long  way 
toward  satisfying  the  separate  school  supporters,  the  situation 
was  still  not  entirely  equitable  since  the  public  schools  are  still 
able  to  tax  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  corporate  property;  hence 
their  mill  rate  could  still  be  lower  than  the  separate  school  rate 
despite  the  CTAG. 

The  difficulty  in  applying  the  Foundation  Tax  Plan  (without 
modifying  its  basic  concept  almost  out  of  existence  as  in  fact 
was  done)  was  in  part  a  function  of  wide  disparity  in  size  and 
competence  of  school  boards.  Since  the  Thirties  various  pres¬ 
sures  had  been  turned  on  and  off  in  an  effort  to  promote 
voluntary  consolidation  of  school  boards. 

Many  high  school  areas  voluntarily  consolidated  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes,  but  elementary  schools  complied  more  slowly.  As 
a  result  an  amendment  to  the  Public  Schools  Act  was  passed  in 

1964  which  stated  that  “on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January 

1965  every  township  shall  be  a  township  school  area”.  This 
reduced  the  total  number  of  elementary  school  boards  by  fiat 
from  2,41 9  to  1 ,037. 

In  1965,  in  an  effort  to  encourage  the  voluntary  move  toward 
the  establishment  of  county  school  areas,  consultative  commit¬ 
tees  were  set  up  by  every  county  council  to  lay  the  ground 
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work  for  the  larger  units.  Departmental  policy  stated  that  the 
formation  of  county  or  district  school  areas  with  enrolments  of 
at  least  3,000  pupils  was  to  be  encouraged. 

Meanwhile  further  progress  was  being  made  toward  greater 
decentralization  of  development  of  the  content  of  education.  In 
1 962  grades  from  kindergarten  to  grade  six  came  under  review 
and  planning  began  for  new  courses  of  study.  During  the  middle 
1960’s  curriculum  committees  were  very  active  and  curriculum 
construction  moved  away  from  the  production  of  specific 
detailed  courses  of  study  to  that  of  guidelines  within  which 
local  authorities,  in  cooperation  with  departmental  and  local 
program  consultants,  could  prepare  specific  courses  of  study 
based  on  local  needs.  The  aim  was  to  provide  inspiration  from 
those  with  specialized  knowledge  who  had  studied  the  area 
thoroughly  and  at  the  same  time  leave  room  for  original  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  teacher  and  the  class. 

The  appointment  of  the  Provincial  Committee  on  Aims  and 
Objectives  of  Education  in  1965  (the  Hall-Dennis  Committee) 
reflected  the  Minister’s  concern  to  keep  the  educational  system 
responsive  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  same  year  saw  a 
structural  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Education  which 
replaced  the  old  top  team  (a  Director  of  Education  plus  two 
Deputy  Ministers,  originally  one  each  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools)  by  a  new  top  team  containing  one  Deputy 
Minister  plus  three  Assistant  Deputy  Ministers,  one  each  for 
“instruction,”  “provincial  schools  and  further  education”  and 
“administration.”  The  1965  reorganization  also  divided  the 
field  staff  into  ten  regional  units.  During  the  same  reorganiza¬ 
tion  two  important  and  relatively  new  functions  were  extruded 
from  the  Department  with  the  establishment  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  on  Education  (OISE)  and  the  Ontario 
Educational  Communications  Authority  (OECA). 

Social  Welfare 

In  the  welfare  administration  field  the  early  Sixties  saw  a  deter¬ 
mined  provincial  effort,  expressed  in  the  District  Welfare 
Administration  Boards  Act  of  1962,  to  get  municipal  welfare 
departments  consolidated  into  county-level  units.  Such  a  plan 
had  been  discussed  since  the  Forties  and  had  been  encouraged 
(without  incentives)  by  permissive  legislation  in  the  late  Fifties. 
It  now  entered  a  phase  where  fiscal  incentives  would  reinforce  it 
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but  still  no  compulsion  would  be  used.  At  the  same  time  the 
expansion  of  the  province’s  own  work  force  in  social  services 
began  to  proliferate  into  a  variety  of  branches  within  the 
ministry,  each  related  to  the  particular  specialized  category  of 
clientele  that  it  sought  to  deal  with. 

Non-governmental  support  (e.g.  united  appeals)  for  social  ser¬ 
vices  continued  its  growth  in  current  dollars;  however,  in  real 
dollar  terms  it  began  declining  after  1963,  a  decline  which  is 
even  more  pronounced  if  related  to  incomes.  The  bellwether  of 
increasing  governmental  support  for  a  social  service  was  in  the 
Children’s  Aid  Societies.  A  special  Ministers’  Committee  was 
again  formed  to  review  the  Child  Welfare  program  and  its  report 
led  in  1965  to  a  new  Child  Welfare  Act  which  emphasized  pro¬ 
vision  of  services  at  early  stages  before  it  became  necessary  to 
rescue  children  and  make  them  wards  of  the  state. 

In  the  federal-provincial  social  welfare  field,  there  was  some 
reinforcement  for  the  province’s  rehabilitation  programs,  as  the 
federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Persons  Act  of 
1961  began  to  provide  a  flow  of  funds.  Initially  this  program 
was  concerned  mostly  with  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
injured  but  in  1966  it  was  broadened  to  increase  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  support  for  individuals  who  were-  emotionally  and 
mentally  handicapped. 

However,  the  most  significant  aspect  of  federal-provincial  rela¬ 
tions  around  social  welfare  lay  in  the  negotiations  leading  up  to 
the  establishment  of  two  major  programs,  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan  and  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan. 

The  Canada  Pension  Plan  added  a  contributory  layer  on  top  of 
the  non-contributory  old  age  security  system.  Senior  Ontario 
welfare  authorities  were  among  those  who  had  promoted  such  a 
contributory  plan  (something  like  the  American  social  security 
system)  which  they  felt  was  preferable  to  continued  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  tax-supported  transfers  involved  in  the  existing 
Canadian  combination  of  flat-rate  old  age  pensions  with  need- 
determined  supplementary  assistance.  Being  designed  to  help 
reduce  the  dependence  of  some  future  generation,  it  did  not 
have  any  major  effect  on  incomes  or  taxes  during  the  Sixties. 
(The  capital  involved,  however,  did  have  an  immediate  effect,  in 
that  it  was  made  available  to  the  provinces  and  was  used  by 
Ontario  for  capital  aid  to  the  universities.) 
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The  Canada  Assistance  Plan,  on  its  income-support  side,  was 
basically  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  proliferation  of  “categorical” 
plans  for  flat-rate  assistance  and  replace  them  with  a  single 
criterion  of  personal  or  family  budgetary  need.  This  basic 
principle  was  supported  by  Ontario  in  federal-provincial  negoti¬ 
ations;  however  some  of  the  flexibility  Ontario  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  on  the  income  support  side  was  missing  in  the  final  plan, 
because  of  Ottawa’s  insistence  on  universal  use  of  a  “needs  test” 
principle  in  determining  who  would  be  eligible  for  federally- 
shared  assistance  payments. 

The  health  service  field  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  both  a  federal 
commission  and  a  provincial  committee  conducting  hearings 
and  producing  reports  recommending  different  positions  for  the 
state  in  medical  care  insurance.  The  federal  Royal  Commission 
on  Health  Services  (the  Hall  Commission)  and  the  provincial 
Medical  Services  Insurance  Committee  (the  Hagey  Committee) 
differed  primarily  in  three  respects:  compulsory  participation, 
prepayment  and  government  administration. 

On  the  matter  of  voluntary  versus  compulsory  participation  in  a 
health  insurance  scheme,  the  Hagey  Committee  stated  that: 

“  .  .  .  the  provision  of  health  care  is  an  individual  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  .  .  .  the  individual  has  the  right  to  determine  whether 
and  how  he  will  discharge  that  responsibility  ...” 

On  the  matter  of  prepayment: 

“  .  .  .  Total  prepayment  usually  means  the  individual  is 
required  to  give  little  or  no  thought  to  the  extent  of  his 
demands  on  the  insured  services.  Since  he  has  no  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  payment,  his  demands  have  no  effect  on  his  personal 
economic  status.  There  may  be  a  tendency  to  assume  that 
there  is  also  no  effect  on  the  program,  or  on  society  as  a 
whole— an  assumption  that  is  false.  It  is  probable  that  many 
regard  prepayment  of  medical  services  costs  through 
insurance  as  an  investment  which  entitles  them  to  take  every 
possible  advantage,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or 
the  effect  on  society  ...” 

As  to  a  government-run  program,  the  Committee  clearly  could 
not  support  a  suggestion  other  than  private  carriers  since  it  had 
already  stated  that  health  care  was  a  private  matter. 
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In  the  Throne  Speech  of  January  20,  1965,  the  government 
announced  its  plan  to  bring  forward  a  Medical  Services  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Hagey  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Ontario  Medical  Services  Insurance  Plan  (OMSIP) 
went  into  operation  April  1,  1966.  It  provided  free  or  sub¬ 
sidized  coverage  for  low  income  people  and  was  open  on  a  full- 
premium-paying  basis  to  all.  It  provided  for  payment  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Association  fee  schedule.  It  was 
operated  by  the  government;  however,  enrolment  being  volun¬ 
tary,  the  field  was  left  clear  for  private  plans  to  continue  in 
operation,  and  initially  the  private  plans  had  some  agency  func¬ 
tions  to  perform  in  support  of  the  government’s  own  plan 
OMSIP. 

Meanwhile  important  developments  were  taking  place  within 
health  service  fields  outside  of  medical  insurance,  particularly  in 
mental  health,  where  three  community  psychiatric  hospitals 
were  developed,  plus  two  new  Ontario  Hospitals  which  were 
much  smaller  than  any  of  their  predecessors,  plus  the  beginnings 
of  Homes  for  Special  Care  which  could  take  over  many  chronic 
patients  who  had  previously  lived  permanently  in  the  larger 
mental  hospitals.  In  this  field  at  least,  and  to  some  extent  in 
child-care-related  social  services  the  previous  preoccupation 
with  economies  of  large-scale  operation  was  beginning  to  give 
way  to  the  advantages  of  more  human  scales  of  operation. 

Planning  for  Change 

To  sum  up,  the  1963-66  period  was  when  Ontario’s  social 
policy  system  went  back  to  the  drawing  boards  to  develop  new 
models.  The  new  models  were  to  be  basically  of  three  kinds: 

a)  For  the  supposedly  equitable  distribution  of  money; 

b)  For  the  “delivery  of  service”; 

c)  For  the  ongoing  planning  of  modification  of  the  first  two 
kinds. 

The  largest  systems  for  equitable  distribution  of  money  were  in 
education,  involving  the  development  of  complex  formula 
systems  for  grants  to  school  boards  and  groping  for  some  equit¬ 
able  way  of  handling  the  distribution  of  federal  and  provincial 
money  to  post-secondary  education.  In  the  welfare  field,  too, 
the  development  of  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan  was  aimed  at 
more  equitable  distribution  of  funds  to  individuals  in  need. 
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Service  delivery  systems  emerged  in  several  fields,  including  the 
mandatory  regrouping  of  all  schoolboards  to  the  township  level, 
an  incentive  approach  toward  the  regrouping  of  welfare  admini¬ 
stration  at  county  level,  a  trend  toward  the  use  of  smaller 
institutions  in  health  and  social  service,  and  the  beginnings  of 
regionalization  of  provincial  governmental  personnel  for  educa¬ 
tion,  health  and  social  services  toward  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  Ontario  Housing  Corporation,  the  new  Child  Welfare  Act  of 
1965,  the  community  colleges  system  and  the  public  medical 
insurance  plan  were  other  major  beginnings  that  occurred  in  this 
period. 

Machinery  for  ongoing  planning  included  the  setting  up  of  such 
temporary  bodies  as  the  Committee  on  the  Aims  and  Objectives 
of  Education  and  the  Committee  on  the  Healing  Arts;  and  such 
permanent  bodies  as  the  Ontario  Council  of  Health  and  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  on  Education,  as  well  as  some 
major  restructuring  within  several  of  the  relevant  civil  service 
departments. 

Altogether  these  developments,  most  of  whose  output  would 
not  be  apparent  until  later,  brought  about  a  total  “new  look”  to 
the  cast  and  roles  involved  in  provincial  government  social 
policy  activity. 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  Social  Service  State 
Emerges:  1967-1971 


Federal  legislative  and  fiscal  pressures,  mostly  in  place  by  1966, 
exerted  tremendous  leverage  on  Ontario’s  social  policies  from 
1967  on.  The  Canada  Pension  Plan,  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan 
and  the  Medicare  Act  all  came  into  being  in  1965-66.  The 
phasing  out  of  the  1948  national  health  grants  system  began 
and  it  was  replaced  in  part  by  the  Health  Resources  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund  of  $500  million,  which  was  legislated  in  1966.  The 
Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act  of  1960-61 
was  phased  out  and  replaced  by  the  more  manpower-oriented 
Adult  Occupational  Training  Act  of  1967,  and  indirectly  by  the 
greatly  expanded  unconditional  contributions  which  the  federal 
government  began  to  make  in  support  of  post-secondary 
education. 

In  the  federal-provincial  bargaining  that  preceded  and 
accompanied  these  developments,  Ontario  initiated  some  of  the 
major  ideas  that  became  part  of  the  national  program,  and  just 
as  often  resisted  some  of  the  other  main  features.  Much  of  what 
went  into  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  and  the  Canada  Assistance 
Plan  had  earlier  been  advocated  by  Ontario  representatives,  yet 
the  federal  authorities’  rigid  interpretation  of  the  CAP’s  needs 
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test  requirements  has  since  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute 
with  Ontario  officials. 

Medical  and  Health  Care 

In  the  Medicare  area,  Ontario  sought  to  outflank  the  federal 
plan  by  introducing  its  own  plan,  the  Ontario  Medical  Service 
Insurance  Plan  (OMSIP)  ahead  of  time  (1965-66).  The  province 
continued  now  to  fight  Ottawa  until  sufficient  compromise  was 
reached  to  lead  to  provincial  acceptance  of  the  federal  Medicare 
contributions  beginning  October  1969. 

Several  other  provinces  joined  the  federal  government’s  plan  in 
1968,  but  Ontario  resisted  because  its  government  disapproved 
of  two  of  the  national  plan’s  “cardinal  principles,”  universal 
(compulsory?  )  coverage  and  government  operation.  It  was 
politically  impossible  however  to  continue  for  long  outside  of  a 
plan  which  citizens  were  paying  for  (through  their  federal  taxes) 
but  not  receiving.  Since  Ottawa  insisted  that  Medicare  was 
simply  an  offer  of  conditional  payments,  rather  than  a  jointly 
administered  program,  it  did  not  make  available  any  fiscal 
equivalent  for  provinces  “opting  out.”  Late  in  1969,  however, 
Ontario  obtained  important  federal  concessions  related  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  federal  Medicare  Act,  and  could  then  join 
in  the  federal  plan  on  a  basis  that  involved  existing  privately- 
sponsored  plans  which  would  function  as  administering  agents 
for  a  universal  government  plan.  The  latter  took  over  OMSIP 
and  became  the  Ontario  Health  Service  Insurance  Plan  (OHSIP). 

Gradually  the  private  agency  relationship  to  OHSIP  of  the  older 
privately  sponsored  plans  was  phased  out,  and  by  1972  medical 
and  hospital  insurance  were  jointly  administered  by  government 
as  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan  (OHIP). 

The  introduction  of  OMSIP  in  1966  stabilized  private  expendi¬ 
ture  on  medical  care;  however  the  total  of  public  and  private 
costs  per  capita  continued  about  the  same  upward  trend  as 
before.  In  1969  the  introduction  of  the  federally  subsidized 
plan  (under  OHSIP)  led  to  a  sharp  drop  in  private  expenditure 
(including  that  made  through  non-governmental  insurance); 
but  there  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  total  of  private,  provincial  and 
federal  costs.  As  happened  when  federally-assisted  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  began,  there  was  some  short-run  stabilization  in  the  total  of 
private  and  provincial  expenditure.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  all 
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hope  of  cost  stabilization  was  lost,  and  vigorous  crackdowns  on 
expanding  expenditure  began  to  occur.  (See  Fig.  7) 

FIGURE  7  (See  also  Appendix,  Table  7) 
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Provincial  health  policy,  outside  of  the  medical  insurance 
question,  was  the  subject  of  two  new  advisory  bodies,  one 
temporary  and  one  permanent,  both  launched  in  1966.  The 
temporary  one  was  the  Committee  on  the  Healing  Arts,  which 
reported  in  1970.  The  permanent  one  is  the  Ontario  Council  of 
Health.  In  addition,  the  whole  question  of  government  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  under  review  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Productivity,  whose  reports  have  led  to  a  restructuring  of 
departments  that  has,  among  other  things,  removed  some  public 
health  functions  from  the  social  policy  field  and  placed  them 
under  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  on  the  Healing  Arts  did  not  bring 
about  any  immediate  changes  in  policy  but  were  themselves 
given  further  study  under  the  Council  of  Health.  What  seemed 
to  be  emerging  from  the  latter  was  the  necessity  of  appropriate 
regional  or  district  arrangements  for  the  coordination  of  all 
health  services.  Such  an  arrangement  is  bring  introduced  rather 
gradually,  and  it  is  to  early  to  assess  what  effect  it  may  have  on 
existing  interest  structures  in  the  field,  such  as  the  various 
professions,  the  hospitals  and  various  specialized  services  and 
public  health  units. 

Independently  of  any  formal  public  committee  recommenda¬ 
tions  the  government  had  in  1968  reinforced  a  long-standing 
policy  by  raising  to  75  per  cent  the  grants  to  district  health 
units  (as  opposed  to  local  units  covering  smaller  territories 
which  continued  to  receive  50  per  cent  grants).  This  sharply 
increased  the  incentives  to  consolidate  public  health  into  fewer 
larger  units,  parallel  to  but  not  necessarily  co-terminous  with 
similar  consolidations  of  welfare  and  educational 
administration. 

Law  and  Justice 

In  the  area  relating  to  law  the  two  major  developments  were  in 
legal  aid  and  in  court  administration. 

The  legal  aid  plan,  stemming  from  legislation  in  1966,  provided 
funds  with  which  the  law  society  would  pay  75%  fees  to 
lawyers  serving  needy  clients.  Determination  of  the  eligibility  of 
clients  was  assigned  to  staff  of  the  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services.  Government  expenditures  under  the  plan  grew 
rapidly  to  an  annual  level  of  $10  million. 
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The  major  development  in  court  administration  was  the  com¬ 
plete  takeover  by  government  in  1968  of  former  municipal 
costs  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Within  three  years  this 
had  played  a  part  in  approximately  doubling  the  provincial 
Attorney  General’s  budget. 

Social  Services  for  Needy  Persons 

In  the  social  support  and  social  service  area,  the  period  after 
1969  was  one  of  growth  and  proliferation,  of  an  underlying 
conflict  between  the  concepts  of  right  to  assistance  and  need 
for  assistance,  and  of  considerable  redefining  of  various  aspects 
of  the  welfare  function  including  changes  of  name  for  the  old 
provincial  Department  of  Public  Welfare:  first,  to  “Social  and 
Family  Services”  and  then  “Community  and  Social  Services.” 

Economically  the  period  was  inflationary  throughout,  with  the 
underlying  real  functioning  of  the  economy  (which  had 
improved  during  the  first  half  of  the  decade)  now  deteriorating 
somewhat  toward  the  end.  Income  support  needs  therefore  rose 
drastically  and  provincial  policy  has  had  to  be  determined  with¬ 
in  a  context  of  considerable  direct  as  well  as  indirect  federal 
action.  For  example,  the  federal  unemployment  insurance  was 
liberalized  in  several  directions,  both  as  to  who  qualifies  and  in 
terms  of  benefit  rates.  Youth  Allowances  extended  Family 
Allowances  to  higher  age  groups.  The  phased  reduction  of 
eligibility  for  the  flat-rate  old  age  security  from  age  70  down  to 
age  65  made  possible  a  federal  withdrawal  from  the  shared-cost 
program  of  need-determined  old  age  assistance  payments  to 
those  65-69.  Although  this  removed  a  substantial  load  from  the 
provincial  budget,  it  did  not,  of  course,  eliminate  the  cost:  it 
simply  transferred  it  to  another  budget  (federal),  reduced  the 
number  of  individuals  having  to  demonstrate  need  and  increased 
the  number  receiving  flat-rate  pensions  as  of  right. 

The  “social  assistance”  part  of  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan 
brought  federal  funds  into  such  areas  as  mother’s  allowances, 
which  the  province  had  financed  alone  before.  However  such 
funds  could  only  be  used  for  “persons  in  need,”  and  appropri¬ 
ate  needs  tests,  relating  income  to  outgo,  became  a  controversial 
federally-required  element  of  policy. 

This  concept  of  “person  in  need”  enters  into  a  variety  of  argu¬ 
ments  of  a  special  pleading  character,  related  to  whether  its 
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application  to  a  given  situation  produces  larger  or  smaller 
benefit  payments  than  a  flat  rate  alternative.  People’s  positions 
in  such  arguments  depend  on  whether  they  view  a  higher  or 
lower  amount  as  appropriate  in  the  particular  circumstances.  A 
comparable  approach  had  been  introduced  earlier  by  the  prov¬ 
ince  itself  in  its  mothers’  allowance  legislation  of  1957,  the  net 
result  of  which  was  to  raise  the  mothers’  allowance  in  many 
cases.  Some  similar  increases  in  benefit  rates  occurred  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan.  The  province  on  the 
other  hand  accepted  certain  other  benefits  only  in  such  a  way  as 
to  channel  the  federal  money  (with  no  provincial  contribution) 
direct  to  municipalities  for  such  benefits  as  medical,  drug,  and 
dental  care  items  that  some  municipalities  might  opt  for  locally. 
As  time  went  on  the  costs  to  the  federal  authorities  increased 
and  then  the  “needs  test”  began  to  be  viewed  as  a  federal  device 
for  keeping  payments  down  rather  than  raising  them.  The  net 
result  now  is  that  Ontario,  provincially  or  municipally,  deter¬ 
mines  its  own  payments  and  then  conducts  a  post  facto  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  federal  authorities  about  the  meaning  of  “person 
in  need”  in  order  to  recover  50  per  cent  of  as  much  of  the 
expenditure  as  Ottawa  may  agree  to. 

The  federal  government  input,  which  had  always  dominated  the 
income-maintenance  aspect  of  welfare  measures,  began  for  the 
first  time  to  have  some  impact  also  on  the  institutional  and 
service  fields.  This  took  place  mainly  through  the  Canada 
Assistance  Plan  which  for  a  time  at  least,  was  almost  like  a 
blank  cheque  for  half  the  cost  of  anything  the  provinces  might 
wish  to  do  that  exceeded  what  they  had  been  doing  in  1964. 

In  addition,  federal  funds  were  available  under  a  variety  of 
rehabilitation  and  retraining  plans  and,  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  through  Medicare. 

On  the  institutional  side,  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan  has  made 
federal  50  per  cent  funding  available  for  some  but  not  all  of  the 
many  arrangements  Ontario  had  for  subsidizing  the  per  diem 
costs  of  various  charitable  and  other  institutions.  The  federal 
“person  in  need”  stipulations  have  limited  the  plan’s  applica¬ 
bility  to  situations  where  a  “needs  test”  was  being  used.  In 
practice  this  has  excluded  institutions  for  retarded  children, 
most  other  children’s  institutions  (except  where  the  children 
concerned  were  wards  of  the  province)  and  various  special 
purpose  institutions  which  could  not  be  defined  as  “homes  for 
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special  care.”  One  way  or  another  most  provincially-assisted 
homes  for  the  aged  and  for  unwed  mothers  have  been  able  to 
qualify.  The  federal  assistance  where  applicable  is  for  operating 
costs  only,  leaving  capital  costs  of  expansion  and  upgrading 
entirely  in  local  and  provincial  hands.  Ceilings  on  the  provincial 
share  of  capital  costs  of  all  types  of  institutions  were  raised  and 
considerable  expansion  took  place  both  in  homes  for  the  aged 
and  in  various  newer  special  categories. 

Activities  that  are  defined  as  “welfare  services”  under  Canada 
Assistance  Plan  (as  distinguished  from  “assistance”)  are  not 
restricted  by  the  “person  in  need”  stipulations.  Although  only 
the  excess  over  1964  provincial  costs  is  shareable,  the  inflation 
in  cost  of  government  services  since  1964  has  averaged  about 
6-1/2  per  cent  per  annum;  hence  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the 
non-institutional  services  that  were  already  in  effect  in  1 964 
were  able  to  participate  in  the  federal  subsidies.  Provincial  and 
municipal  budget  increases  in  the  service  area  were  striking. 
Whether  this  represented  a  true  shift  in  provincial  priorities 
toward  the  social  service  area,  or  whether  it  simply  resulted 
from  the  simultaneous  availability  of  more  federal  money  and 
less  charitable  money,  is  not  clear.  In  any  event  there  were  other 
areas  of  provincial  government  policy  in  which  expenditure 
rates,  especially  net  expenditures,  rose  much  more. 

Housing 

In  a  related  field,  that  of  housing,  the  long-standing  partnership 
arrangement  for  50%  funding  from  CMHC  was,  under  the  new 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation,  a  source  of  considerable  expan¬ 
sion  in  low-rental  housing.  On  the  operating  cost  side,  the  fact 
that  rental  subsidies  are  still  shared  to  the  extent  of  7-1/2  per 
cent  by  the  municipality  has  become  a  significant  item  in 
municipal  budgets  ($3,000,000  in  1972).  OHC  is  experimenting 
within  the  subsidized  housing  field,  partly  by  leasing  existing 
housing  to  supplement  its  new  construction  projects,  and  partly 
through  a  plan  enabling  tenants  to  buy  the  properties  they 
occupy.  OHC  has  also  expanded  into  non-subsidized  housing, 
through  its  student  housing,  the  HOME  plan  for  leasing  lots, 
mortgages  and  mortgage  guarantees  in  the  important  new 
condominium  field  that  was  brought  into  being  by  Ontario 
legislation  in  1967.  The  scope  of  OHC  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  associated  with  about  one-eighth  of  all  housing 
units  starts  in  Ontario. 
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Changes  in  School  Policy 

In  the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  a  number  of 
sequels  were  related  to  the  1964  foundation  tax  plan,  to  the 
1964  mandatory  consolidation  of  public  elementary  school 
administration  into  township  units  and  to  the  1965  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  provincial  Department  of  Education.  The  founda¬ 
tion  tax  plan  required  endless  patching  to  cope  with  the 
varieties  of  and  inequalities  between  school  boards.  The  1964 
township-level  consolidation  legislation  had  provided  for  county 
committees  to  consider  a  still  further  degree  of  administrative 
consolidation  of  education,  with  a  view  to  this  happening  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  departmental  reorganization  was  decentral¬ 
izing  provincial  government  staff  into  ten  regions  and  was 
eliminating  the  elementary-secondary  distinction  in  relation  to 
most  positions.  All  this  contributed  to  pressures,  mainly  bureau¬ 
cratic,  for  a  more  active  government  stance  on  further  con¬ 
solidation  into  even  larger  groupings.  Since  no  great  political 
furor  had  followed  the  1964  use  of  compulsion  to  the  township 
level  the  government  made  known  publicly  its  intention  to 
insist  on  replacement  of  township  by  county-level  administra¬ 
tion.  In  late  1967  Premier  Robarts  announced  that  legislation 
making  consolidation  mandatory  would  be  introduced  in  1968. 
A  system  of  county  school  boards,  combining  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary,  came  into  existence  at  the  beginning  of 
1969. 

While  one  obstacle  to  including  separate  schools  in  such  a  move 
had  been  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  the  right  of  small 
groups  to  form  separate  school  sections,  the  separate  school 
spokesmen  were  aware  of  the  disadvantages  that  would  accrue 
to  their  system  if  it  remained  fragmented  while  public  boards 
became  much  stronger.  They  therefore  worked  out  a  plan  which 
consolidated  many  separate  school  boards  too,  while  still 
leaving  it  possible  to  form  new  small  zones  and  have  them  “opt 
in”  to  adjacent  larger  separate  school  boards,  or  require  them  to 
do  so  if  within  the  territory  of  a  larger  separate  school  board.  A 
variant  of  the  plan  proposed  was  then  incorporated  into 
legislation. 

The  new  enlarged  school  boards  were  required  to  hire  super¬ 
visory  staff  which  resulted  in  the  recruitment  of  most  of  the 
provincial  department  staff  that  became  surplus,  to  positions 
within  the  new  boards. 
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The  formation  of  county  boards  provided  an  occasion  for 
revising  the  foundation  tax  plan  which  had  become  immensely 
complex.  The  consultants  and  civil  servants  responsible  for  the 
plan,  proposed  a  new  and  simpler  grants  formula  in  1969,  the 
application  of  which,  if  it  had  been  adopted  without  modifica¬ 
tion,  would  have  allowed  all  boards  to  spend  at  the  same  rate  of 
local  taxation.  However,  (a)  Treasury  Board  refused  to  permit 
the  level  of  funding  that  this  would  have  required;  and  (b)  there 
were  difficulties  within  the  new  county  board  areas  in  alloca¬ 
ting  taxes  to  the  various  municipalities  which  they  had  absorbed 
for  school  purposes.  These  two  factors,  together  with  the 
budgets  for  the  new  boards’  central  staffs,  created  a  political 
explosion.  The  resulting  mess  of  adaptations— floors,  ceilings  and 
mill-rate  subsidies— left  a  confused  situation. 

In  the  subsequent  year  the  situation  improved  because  the 
government  committed  itself  to  increasing  provincial  grants  over 
three  years  until  they  reached  an  average  of  60  per  cent  of 
school  board  expenditures.  This  in  turn  eventually  led  to 
intensive  direct  government  pressures  on  school  boards  to  keep 
their  expenditures  down. 

Meanwhile,  the  end  of  heavy  federal  capital  support  for 
separately-identified  vocational  training  facilities  hastened  the 
dismantling  of  the  Robarts  Plan  of  secondary  education 
streams,  and  its  replacement  by  more  open  and  flexible  credit 
system.  The  “Living  and  Learning”  report  of  the  Hall-Dennis 
Committee  undoubtedly  helped  with  development  of  new 
approaches  to  curricula,  although  there  were  other  pressures 
too,  including  disillusionment  about  the  supposed  connection 
between  previous  curriculum  patterns  and  employment,  during 
a  period  of  rising  unemployment  among  youth. 

In  1968  a  legislative  base  was  provided  to  support  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  French  language  education,  which  had  existed  and 
expanded  over  the  years.  French  language  advisory  committees 
were  authorized  with  appropriate  Boards  of  Education.  In  1969 
Ottawa  University’s  French  language  College  of  Education  was 
strengthened  in  support  of  the  needs  of  French-speaking  classes. 

Growth  of  Higher  Education 

The  late  Sixties  and  early  Seventies  in  higher  or  “post¬ 
secondary”  education  were  a  period  of  extraordinary  growth 
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which  was  financed  mainly  by  government.  University  operating 
budgets  nearly  tripled  from  1966  to  1971  from  $150  million  to 
$440  million,  and  community  college  operating  budgets  jumped 
from  $5  million  to  $90  million.  Annual  university  capital 
expenditure  rose  only  moderately  from  $93  million  to  $105 
million  but  CAATS  annual  capital  expenditure  rose  from  $2-1/2 
million  to  $63  million.  While  these  expenditures  are  dwarfed  by 
the  levels  of  public  expenditure  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  are  lower  on  a  per  capita  basis,  they  are  much 
higher  on  a  per  student  basis  than  elementary  and  secondary 
levels. 

Half  of  the  cost  to  government  of  post-secondary  education 
came  from  federal  funds  but  their  administration  was  entirely 
provincialized.  The  pattern  of  administration  was  different  in 
the  two  sectors,  university  and  community  college.  The  first 
and  older  sector  developed  new  “formula  financing”  pro¬ 
cedures,  tying  funds  to  enrolment.  The  community  colleges 
were  initially  funded  on  a  traditional  budget  submission  basis 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  (However  a  partial  “formula 
financing”  basis  was  introduced  in  1971.) 

The  community  colleges  gradually  took  over  almost  all  cate¬ 
gories  of  institutional  education  that  did  not  fit  the  secondary 
school  or  university  pattern.  In  1968  they  took  over  local 
adult  training  centres  from  secondary  school  boards,  thus 
obtaining  access  to  an  enlarged  proportion  of  the  federal  funds 
used  to  purchase  manpower  training  course  “seats”  under  the 
Canada  Manpower  Training  Program  launched  in  1967.  In 
1971  the  responsible  segment  of  the  Department  of  Education 
was  transferred  to  the  new  Department  of  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities,  and  in  1972  the  Industrial  Training  Branch  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Department  of  Labour  to  the  Department  (now 
Ministry)  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  ending  the  longstanding 
rivalry  of  these  two  Departments.  Nursing  education  was  also 
turned  over  to  the  community  colleges. 

The  formula  funding  of  universities  developed  out  of  a  complex 
deliberating  inter-relationship  between  the  government  (both 
politicians  and  civil  servants),  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
University  Affairs  and  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(which  had  evolved  out  of  the  older  Committee  of  University 
Presidents).  From  the  universities’  viewpoint  the  system  worked 
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exceedingly  well  as  long  as  enrolment  was  expanding,  but  con¬ 
flict  began  to  emerge  toward  the  end  of  the  period  when  enrol¬ 
ment  growth  slowed  down. 

In  1969,  just  as  these  difficulties  were  beginning  to  emerge,  the 
government  appointed  an  investigative  Commission  on  Post- 
Secondary  Education,  which  completed  its  report  during  1972 
amid  considerable  controversy.  The  outcome  of  its  sweeping 
recommendations  is  still  under  discussion. 

Ontario  as  a  Service  State 

To  sum  up,  the  1967-71  period  brought  a  full  flowering  of 
Ontario  as  a  service  state.  Shortly  after  the  end  of  this  period 
the  health  item  in  gross  provincial  expenditure  surpassed 
education  as  the  leading  provincial  government  budget  category. 
Provincial  gross  expenditure  in  the  general  area  of  welfare  was 
far  behind,  but  that  masks  the  fact  that  direct  federal 
expenditure  in  various  income  transfers  to  Ontario  residents 
was  nearly  SI. 3  billion  in  1971,  an  amount  which  exceeded 
gross  Ontario  government  expenditure  either  on  health  or  on 
primary  and  secondary  education. 

Despite  appearances  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  this  was 
not  a  period  of  many  new  policies.  Most  social  policy  from 
1967  on  had  been  embodied  in  legislation,  before  the  centennial 
year  began.  The  policies  laid  down  by  the  end  of  1966  were  in 
the  following  years,  found  to  be  expensive,  even  in  dollars  of 
constant  value. 

The  most  important  new  policy  not  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
previous  period,  was  the  creation  of  county  school  boards  by 
fiat  in  1968.  They  began  operating  in  1969.  This  was  in  effect  a 
logical  extension  of  a  century  of  efforts  to  lessen  the  fraction¬ 
ated  character  of  local  school  administration.  The  other  major 
and  exceptional  policy  change  was  the  final  abandoning  of  most 
of  the  voluntarism  that  the  government  for  so  long  tried  to 
maintain  in  relation  to  health  insurance.  As  the  people’s  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  this  service,  the  government  eventually 
rationalized  this  service  system  into  a  state  monopoly. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Major  Expenditure  Trends  and 
Quantities 


The  relative  importance  of  government  in  activities  related  to 
social  policy  changed  substantially  in  the  postwar  quarter- 
century.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  combined  total  of  health, 
education  and  welfare  expenditure  in  Ontario  by  both  prov¬ 
incial  and  federal  governments  represented  in  1971  roughly 
3-1/2  times  as  much  of  the  gross  provincial  product  as  it  did  in 
1946. 


The  biggest  change  in  these  expenditures  as  a  group,  combining 
all  government  health,  education  and  welfare  expenditures 
identifiably  affecting  Ontario,  is  clearly  in  federal  cost-sharing. 
Despite  their  overall  size  ($1.3  billion  in  1971)  the  purely 
federal  programs  (family  and  youth  allowances,  unemployment 
insurance  and  old  age  security)  have  certainly  increased,  relative 
to  gross  product,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  the  federal- 
provincial  category.  This  is  in  part  because  two  of  the  federal 
programs,  unemployment  insurance  and  family  allowances, 
were  already  in  place  in  1946,  whereas  many  other  programs, 
particularly  in  the  health  field,  had  low  degree  of  state  involve¬ 
ment  in  1946.  (See  Table  1) 
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TABLE  1 

Government  Expenditures  on 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (Combined) 
as  percentages  of 
Gross  Provincial  Product 


1971  as  a 


1946 

1971 

multiple  of 

Provincial  Net 

1.7 

7.1 

4.2 

Federal  Cost-Sharing 

0.3 

2.6* 

8.7 

Provincial  Gross 

2.0 

9.7 

4.85 

Federal  Programs  only 
(Ontario  portion) 

1.8 

3.4 

1.8 

Totals 

3.8 

13.1 

3.45 

*  Includes  only  the  adjustment  grant  portion  of  the  federal  government’s  arrange¬ 
ment  for  covering  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  post-secondary  education,  and 
omitting  the  yield  of  the  income  tax  percentage  points  abated  by  the  federal 
government  for  provincial  use  in  this  connection. 


As  Table  2  shows,  Ontario  has  developed  a  social  service  state  in 
which  the  priority  favours  treatment  service  and  post-secondary 
education. 


The  largest  proportion  of  the  growth  is  shown  above  to  be  with¬ 
in  the  health  treatment  field.  This  particular  item  represents 
assumption  by  government,  mostly  in  the  Sixties,  of  almost  the 
entire  function  of  paying  fora  service  that  had  previously  been 
almost  wholly  within  the  private  sector.  If  health  treatment  is 
eliminated  from  the  table,  the  combined  totals  reduce  to  3.6 
per  cent  of  GPP  in  1946  and  9.7  per  cent  of  GPP  in  1971. 


In  dollar  terms  government  was  spending  in  this  total  field  in 
1971  about  $5  billion,  of  which  the  sum  of  $2.3  billion 
was  provided  by  the  federal  government,  $1  billion  being  paid 
through  the  provincial  government  and  $1.3  billion  directly  to 
individuals.  The  remainder  of  $2.7  billion  was  paid  out  of  the 
provincial  goverment’s  own  sources  of  revenue.  In  addition, 
municipal  and  other  schoolboards  were  spending  approximately 
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$1  billion  ($850  million  in  1971),  a  sum  that  was  more  or  less 
matched  by  $1  billion  in  provincial  funds. 


The  health  treatment  service  portion  of  the  above  was  $1.3 
billion  in  1971 . 


The  gross  provincial  government  expenditure  in  1971  for  all 
purposes  was  $5.2  billion,  of  which  71  per  cent  was  spent  on 
the  three  combined  social  policy  functions  of  health,  education 
and  welfare.  These  services  absorbed  53  per  cent  of  the  budget 
in  1946.  The  largest  item  was  education,  but  early  in  the  1970’s 
education’s  leading  position  was  taken  over  by  health  service 
expenditure. 


TABLE  2 

Federal  and  Provincial 
Government  Expenditures  on 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (Separately) 
as  percentages  of  Gross  Provincial  Product 

1971  as  a 


1946 

1971 

multiple  of 

Health: 

Treatment 

0.2 

3.4 

17.0 

Other 

0.2 

0.6 

3.0 

Total  Health 

0.4 

4.0 

10.0 

Education: 

Elementary  & 

Secondary 

0.6 

3.1 

5.2 

Post  Secondary 

0.2 

1.5 

7.5 

0.8 

4.6 

5.7 

Welfare: 

Income  Maintenance 

2.3 

3.6 

1.6 

Social  Service 

0.3 

0.9 

3.0 

2.6 

4.5 

1.7 

Combined  Totals 

3.8 

13.1 

3.45 
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Net  provincial  government  expenditures,  the  basis  on  which  the 
public  accounts  were  kept  until  recently,  totalled  $4.2  billion  in 
1971.  Gross  expenditure  was  $1  billion  more,  so  that  figure  is 
essentially  the  $1  billion  of  federal  money  that  was  furnished  in 
payments  to  the  provincial  government. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Critique  and  Speculation 


The  Initial  Climate 

The  conventional  wisdom  of  three  decades  ago  in  Ontario  held 
that  the  proper  role  of  government  was  limited.  Government 
was  seen  then  to  be  the  source  of  some  of  society’s  rules  and 
regulations  and  of  some  capital  for  public  purposes.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  view  of  public  administration  was  more  often  restrictive 
than  developmental.  No  government  was  expected  to  play  an 
active  or  positive  role  in  economic  affairs  in  normal  times. 

This  view,  that  the  role  of  government  is  purely  passive,  still 
prevailed  in  the  Forties,  despite  the  fact  that  during  the  19th 
and  early  20th  century  Canada  had  made  relatively  heavier  use 
of  the  state  as  a  positive  economic  instrument  than  had  United 
States  or  United  Kingdom.  It  expressed  an  inconsistency 
between  theory  and  practice  which  stemmed  partly  from  a 
colonial  tendency  to  import  theory  from  the  major  centres  of 
cultural  influence.  The  pervasive  laisser-faire  traditions  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy  that  came  from  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  were  given  lip  service  by  our  politicians  even  when 
practical  politics  led  to  quite  contrary  courses  of  action.  The 
inconsistency  stemmed  also  from  a  natural  tendency  to  rational- 
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ize  government  activity  in  Canada  as  a  series  of  exceptional  one¬ 
time  responses  to  abnormal  situations.  These  would  include 
both  the  demand  for  physical  capital  in  transportation  and 
utilities,  and  the  problems  of  coping  with  emergencies  like 
world  wars  and  major  depressions. 

In  most  social  policy  matters  like  welfare  and  health  (but 
excepting  education)  the  state’s  role  was  mainly  to  provide 
“thou-shalt-not”  legislation  and  regulation.  Public  health 
officers  and  police,  both  mainly  organized  municipally,  were 
called  on  to  act  mainly  in  emergencies  in  enforcing  laws  and 
regulations.  Throughout  the  health  and  welfare  fields  the  prov¬ 
ince  provided  a  legislative  and  regulatory  framework,  but  almost 
all  significant  positive  action  was  locally  or  privately  initiated. 

Education,  primary  and  secondary,  was  a  major  exception.  It 
was  municipally  or  at  least  locally  organized,  but  within  a  fairly 
detailed  provincial  regulatory  framework  that  had  grown  out  of 
a  long  history  of  public  involvement  in  education.  Education 
was  the  largest  field  and  the  only  large  one  which  was  already 
assumed  to  be  normally  a  publicly-owned  and  operated  service 
enterprise.  The  provincial  regulatory  framework  of  the  time  left 
school  administration  mainly  to  local  decision,  while  regulating 
the  content  of  education— what  would  be  taught  and  by  whom. 
Educational  output  was  seen  as  uniform  rather  than  tailor-made 
to  suit  the  individual.  If  the  suit  didn’t  fit,  a  person  stopped 
wearing  it  after  age  16. 

Proposals  for  Change 

The  conventional  wisdom  of  the  Forties  did  not  go  unchal¬ 
lenged.  The  depression  of  the  Thirties  had  undermined  faith  in 
laisser-faire  as  a  doctrine  of  public  policy.  The  war  effort  had 
shown  what  planning  could  accomplish.  In  the  process  it  had 
created  in  the  federal  level  in  Canada  a  bureaucracy  that  became 
interested  in  positive  economic  roles  for  the  state  in  the  postwar 
era.  In  the  political  arena,  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth 
Federation,  predecessor  of  today’s  New  Democratic  Party  was 
winning  seats  in  several  legislatures  and  its  platform  advocated 
the  nationalization  of  key  industries. 

The  political  parties  in  Canada  were  looking  to  newer  policy 
theories  that  would  combine  fiscal  and  monetary  counter¬ 
cyclical  government  action  with  a  welfare-state  approach  to 
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incomes  and  to  health  and  social  services.  Many  of  Ontario’s 
policy  shifts  toward  a  larger  social  service  role  for  the  state 
began  to  occur  only  in  the  late  Fifties,  a  time  when  both  federal 
and  provincial  governments  were  in  Progressive-Conservative 
party  hands.  Once  started,  the  changes  continued.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  apply  such  an  interpretation  consistently 
throughout  the  three  decades  when,  for  80  per  cent  of  the  time 
federal-provincial  relations  involved  opposing  parties  and  the 
provincial  government  was  in  the  hands  of  one  party  through¬ 
out  the  entire  period.  Large  changes  that  occurred  in  federal 
and  provincial  social  policy  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  inter¬ 
party  changes  but  intra-party  changes,  reflecting  changed 
attitudes  in  society  as  a  whole,  by  and  large  without  being 
accompanied  by  political  upsets  or  changes  of  government.  The 
rate  of  change  has  been  partly  governed  by  conflict  and  tension 
between  one  government  level  and  another.  Federal  and  prov¬ 
incial  political  representatives,  engaged  in  federal-provincial 
bargaining  over  policies  and  money,  have  usually  belonged  to 
different  political  clubs.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  them  from 
resolving  their  differences  from  time  to  time. 

At  least  as  much  of  the  conflict  between  government  levels  over 
social  policy  arose  not  from  politicians  but  from  the  rival 
bureaucracies  which  at  both  levels  became  more  competent  and 
above  all  more  powerful  as  the  period  unrolled.  At  the  same 
time,  conflict  between  the  municipal  and  provincial  levels  of 
government  was  one-sided.  With  substantial  internal  migration 
and  major  developments  in  transportation  and  communications, 
the  prevailing  definition  of  a  community  or  municipality  had 
become  increasing  unclear.  Municipal  spokesmen  have  until 
recently  been  relatively  ineffective  in  changing  provincial 
policy.  Municipal  power,  which  was  noticed  and  respected  at 
the  provincial  level  during  the  Forties,  was  somewhat  eclipsed 
and  is  only  now  in  the  Seventies  beginning  to  reassert  itself. 

The  Major  Shifts,  1946-1971 

Over  the  three  decades  since  World  War  II,  the  most  emphasized 
role  of  the  state  has  shifted  from  that  of  minimal  regulation  in 
the  Forties)  to  that  of  investor-builder  (in  the  Fifties)  to  that 
of  provider  of  services  (in  the  Sixties). 

In  the  Fifties,  seen  as  an  era  of  government-as-builder,  the  then 
current  operating  style  of  business  enterprise  was  still  appropri- 
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ate  for  government.  Capital  plant  had  to  be  installed  in  the 
province,  in  hospitals,  jails,  schools  and  old  folks’  homes,  as  well 
as  in  more  traditional  producer-capital  forms  like  roads  and 
power  plants.  Change  became  the  visible  evidence  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  got  things  done.  The  problem  of  operating  such 
facilities  could  be  solved  later.  The  future  operation  of  social 
policy  facilities  was  to  prove  much  more  labour-intensive  than 
the  operation  of  roads  and  power  plants. 

By  the  Sixties  government  was  adding  to  its  role  as  builder 
what  might  be  thought  of  as  a  sales  approach  to  the  voter. 
Government  had  invested  in  expensive  service  operations,  which 
had  to  be  used  to  be  appreciated.  As  in  the  business  community 
this  need  accelerated  the  introduction  of  new  services. 

The  parallel  with  business  can  be  pushed  a  step  further;  both 
types  of  organization  now  face  in  the  Seventies  a  resurgence  of 
consumerism.  This  in  turn  calls  for  the  evolution  of  salesman¬ 
ship  into  a  marketing  approach  that  takes  more  effectively  into 
account  the  consumer’s  needs  and  wants.  Government,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  “free”  services,  has  rarely  had  available  any 
realistic  price  mechanism  that  could  communicate  the  intensity 
or  lack  of  demand  for  specific  items;  it  has  relied  for  feedback 
on  estimates  of  general  popularity  and  on  periodic  election  out¬ 
comes  affecting  its  supporters.  Improved  communication 
between  people  and  government  is  clearly  needed. 

Replacement  of  the  price  mechanism  with  the  political  or 
voting  mechanism  tends  in  theory  to  support  citizens’  influence 
over  policies  and  programs.  In  practice,  however,  political  insti¬ 
tutions  do  not  provide  the  consumer  of  services  with  a  signalling 
system  that  he  can  use  effectively.  The  political  information 
systems  have  failed  to  serve  such  a  function  appropriately.  The 
Opposition  in  Ontario  has  been  divided  between  two  parties. 

The  municipalities  have  spoken  to  the  administration  mainly 
with  their  hands  held  out  for  money,  an  attitude  which  mini¬ 
mized  their  influence.  Provincial  relations  with  the  federal 
government  have  seemed  at  times  to  be  conducted  with  little 
serious  listening.  Through  much  of  the  period  since  World  War 
II  economic  circumstances  were  good  for  Canada,  and  for 
Ontario,  and  this  masked  the  underlying  emergence  of  many 
problems. 
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Federal-Provincial  Influences 

The  citizen  today  pays  taxes  to  three  or  four  different  levels  of 
government  and  to  a  variety  of  special  funds,  but  a  complex 
network  of  inter-governmental  transfers  effectively  obscures 
any  relationship  between  what  goes  in,  what  comes  out  and 
who  is  responsible.  The  citizen  cannot  find  out  where  to  plug 
himself  in  to  the  political  process  if  he  feels  the  necessity  to  do 
so.  The  state  now  serves  many  more  of  the  citizen’s  needs  than 
it  did  30  years  ago.  To  many  citizens,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  periodic  opportunity  to  choose  a  representative  by  vote 
is  no  longer  a  meaningful  form  of  participation,  but  is  instead 
an  occasion  of  frustration.  Such  frustration  may  well  in  turn 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  apathy,  alienation  and  violence. 

In  the  welfare  field  today’s  “needs  test”  process,  for  which  the 
federal  shared-cost  program  is  partly  responsible,  involves  public 
servants  in  a  vast  amount  of  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
unfortunate  individuals.  Yet  this  process  was  conceived  as  a 
replacement  of  and  improvement  upon  an  older  procedure,  that 
of  fitting  the  individual  needing  assistance  into  some  “category” 
in  the  system  that  entitled  him  to  assistance,  as  of  right,  pro¬ 
vided  he  had  no  income  or  other  resources.  The  present  system 
of  determining  if  one  is  a  “person  in  need”  requires  many  sepa¬ 
rate  and  more  or  less  arbitrary  decisions  affecting  individuals 
one  by  one.  Less  humiliating  procedures  may  be  used  to  provide 
some  sort  of  guaranteed  annual  income  but  progress  toward  it  is 
complicated  by  the  uncertainties  of  negotiations  that  are  re¬ 
quired  continually  in  an  inter-governmental  cost-sharing  system. 


Despite  some  progressive  taxation  and  a  range  of  other  state- 
sponsored  transfers  of  income,  the  general  postwar  increase  in 
prosperity  has  not  altered  the  distribution  of  income.  Between 
individuals  great  inequalities  remain.  Nor  has  the  system  of 
shared-cost  programs  contributed  effectively  to  equalizing 
wealth  between  the  have  and  the  have-not  provinces  of  Canada. 
Policies  aimed  at  equality  of  opportunity  have  paradoxically 
given  increased  advantages  to  the  most  fit,  while  vainly  present¬ 
ing  tantalizing  opportunities  to  many  others  who  simply  could 
not  take  advantage  of  them.  This  has  been  the  situation 
between  individuals,  between  communities  and  between 
provinces. 
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The  most  flagrant  example  interprovincially  was  the  way 
Ontario  in  the  early  Sixties  received  far  more  than  its  share  of 
the  federal  funds  made  available  then  for  expanding  mechanical 
and  vocational  education.  Ontario  could  and  did  reorganize  its 
entire  educational  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  maximize  its  take 
from  federal  cost-sharing;  and  then  reorganized  it  again  into  yet 
a  different  mold  as  soon  as  the  federal  program  ended. 

Cost-sharing  has  for  several  decades  also  dominated  policy  for¬ 
mation  in  the  health  field.  Federal-provincial  agreement  or 
disagreement  has  at  various  times  unduly  delayed  or  unduly 
accelerated  the  development  of  major  health  services.  Within 
the  province  the  super-imposition  of  the  Hospital  Service  Com¬ 
mission  over  a  network  of  independent  hospitals  resulted  first  in 
over-expansion  to  meet  proposed  ideal  levels  of  beds  per  capita 
and  subsequently  in  tight  budget  control  aimed  at  reversing  or 
at  least  slowing  down  the  first  policy.  By  building  its  health  care 
systems  first  around  hospitalization,  and  then  later  adding  on 
insurance  covering  just  one  aspect  of  personal  health  care,  i.e. 
physicians’  services,  Ontario  has  encouraged  a  succession  of 
distortions  in  the  patterns  of  both  individual  and  institutional 
decisions  about  health.  Frequently  this  was  blamed  on  the  fact 
that  federal  funds  only  paid  for  this  and  not  for  that;  but  in 
reality  there  was  nothing  to  stop  Ontario  using  its  own  money 
to  meet  costs  regarded  as  desirable.  Fifty-cent  dollars  are  a 
temptation  that  adds  a  bargain-sale  aspect  to  policy  decisions 
around  any  shared-cost  program. 

Today’s  governments  provide  far  more  service  than  those  in  the 
past,  but  they  seem  to  be  less  understood  and  less  controlled  by 
the  people.  The  provision  of  free  services  tends  to  become  a 
one-way  process,  with  the  producer  of  the  services  rather  than 
the  user  making  the  main  decisions  about  services  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed,  and  to  whom. 


Internal  Shifts 

Ontario  has  over  the  years  tried  out  various  strategies  aimed  at 
simplifying  the  institutional  structure  of  government.  What  has 
been  tried  has  more  often  originated  in  the  viewpoint  of  the 
interested  administrator  or  professional  than  from  that  of  the 
citizen. 
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The  succession  of  efforts  to  enlarge  local  administrative  struc¬ 
tures  in  education,  public  health,  welfare,  and  toward  regional 
municipalities  has  simply  reduced  the  number  of  units  con¬ 
fronting  the  provincial  administrator  at  any  one  time.  The 
stress  has  been  on  having  fewer  units  responsible  to  the  prov¬ 
incial  government  which  has  been  the  granting  or  funding 
source.  The  taxpayer’s  dollar  has  been  the  fulcrum  of  power  for 
the  bureaucrat  to  use  in  organizing  things,  ostensibly  for  the 
citizen’s  benefit  but  inevitably  for  the  bureaucrat’s  benefit  as 
well. 

With  education,  apart  from  the  previously-mentioned  impact  of 
federal  technical  education  funds,  the  intergovernmental  prob¬ 
lem  has  concerned  mainly  the  problem  of  providing  funds  for 
municipal  or  similar  educational  administration  units  within  the 
province.  Throughout  the  postwar  period  the  key  problem  in 
education  policy  has  been  grants.  This  is  a  problem  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  become  more,  never  less,  complex.  The  wonder  is  that 
so  much  education  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  a  funding 
system  that  only  few  people  understand.  The  need  is  for  better 
ways  of  financing  and  governing  education,  ways  in  which  the 
ultimate  user  can  participate  intelligently.  Serious  study  might 
well  be  given  to  potential  implications  of  totally  new  ways  of 
financing  education,  such  as  systems  of  credit  to  individuals 
to  buy  their  own  education,  or  to  some  other  radical  re¬ 
arrangement  of  municipal  taxing  powers. 

The  history  of  education,  being  the  service  that  has  been  social¬ 
ized  for  the  longest  time,  may  offer  some  guidance  that  would 
be  appropriate  for  democratizing  some  of  the  services  that 
society  has  more  recently  chosen  to  provide  through  its  political 
arm.  Society’s  successes  and  its  mistakes  may  be  instructive,  if 
we  can  agree  on  which  was  which.  Education,  having  gone 
through  various  stages  of  state  control  somewhat  earlier  than 
various  other  social  services,  may  serve  as  a  bell-wether  to  lead 
into  the  future. 

Setting  aside  for  the  time  being  consideration  of  the  complex¬ 
ities  of  education’s  funding  system  in  Ontario,  several  other 
trends  that  have  occurred  in  the  past  thirty  years  should  be 
noted. 

In  the  first  place  there  has  been  a  reversal  in  the  central  vs.  local 
aspect  of  educational  decision-making.  Local  initiative  formerly 
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dominated  the  administrative  aspects  (the  “externa”  as  the 
Hope  Commission  called  them)  and  the  province  regulated 
minutely  the  “interna”  or  content  of  education.  These  positions 
have  been  reversed.  What  the  Hope  Commission  recommended 
in  this  regard  has  now  begun  to  happen— an  interesting  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  gestation  period  required  to  implement  Royal 
Commission  recommendations. 

Yet  the  forms  in  which  that  Commission’s  views  have  come  into 
effect  would  probably  astonish  its  members.  On  the  one  hand 
the  entire  system  has  become  dominated  by  a  relatively  well 
paid  teaching  profession,  which  is  not  in  short  supply;  on  the 
other  hand  the  kind  of  complete  child-centered  freedom  of 
choice  of  study  content  that  now  exists  is  probably  far  from 
anything  the  original  Commission  could  have  foreseen  in  1950. 

Thirdly,  we  have  witnessed  a  tremendous  increase  in  popular 
utilization  of  education,  with  many  more  people  continuing 
further  through  the  process  than  ever  before.  Setbacks  in  this 
progression  experienced  by  the  universities  should  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  other  forms  of  post-secondary  education  continue 
to  expand,  both  in  service  to  the  young  and  in  a  significant 
growth  in  the  number  of  adults  returning  to  add  to  their  educa¬ 
tion  later  in  life. 

Fourthly,  there  has  been  much  “product  differentiation”  in  the 
field  of  education:  it  is  no  longer  a  one-track  road.  Ultimately 
this  may  make  Ontario’s  earlier  preoccupations  with  unifor¬ 
mity,  with  minimizing  the  so-called  fragmentation  associated 
with  having  a  separate  school  system,  and  with  large-scale 
schools  or  administrative  units,  look  rather  strange  and  irrele¬ 
vant.  Different  people  have  different  educational  needs  and  no 
monolithic  approach  will  be  able  to  provide  for  them  all.  What 
used  to  be  decried  as  fragmentation  may  well  become  the  new 
virtue  of  flexibility  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly 
changing  world. 

These  four  educational  changes— in  the  locus  of  different 
aspects  of  control,  in  producer-consumer  relations,  in  utilization 
rates  and  in  “product-differentiation”— boil  down  into  two 
clusters  of  viewpoints  from  which  the  next  two  subsections 
examine  present  and  potential  developments  in  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  policy. 
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Structures  and  Producer/Consumer  Influence 

The  decentralization  of  ministerial  staffs  of  civil  servants  into 
regional  offices  has  been  a  genuine  effort  to  enhance  administra¬ 
tors’  communication  with  the  people.  What  remains  to  be 
thought  out  is  the  relationship  between  the  resulting  new  or 
improved  administrative  channels  of  communication  and  the 
traditional  or  future  political  channels;  the  provincial  official 
now  can  and  does  outflank  the  politician  and  also  the  municipal 
public  servant  and  the  municipal  politician.  How  can  things  be 
organized  so  that  their  various  roles  will  be  complementary 
rather  than  competitive? 

In  relation  to  local  political  structure; 

a)  education  has  always  had  its  own  special  directly-elected 
boards  although  these  have  not  influenced  post-secondary 
education; 

b)  health  on  its  protective  side  has  involved  some  municipal 
input  through  local  appointed  boards  of  health,  but  treat¬ 
ment  has  until  recently  been  independently  and  profes¬ 
sionally  controlled; 

c)  with  welfare,  the  income  support  side  has  been  mostly 
direct  municipal  responsibility  (administratively  speaking, 
but  only  partially  in  terms  of  money);  however  consider¬ 
able  use  has  been  made  of  benevolent  institutions  for  pro¬ 
vision  of  other  welfare  services. 

It  is  significant  that  of  all  the  local  service-controlling  political 
or  semi-political  structures,  only  the  school  boards  have  sepa¬ 
rate  power  to  raise  an  earmarked  tax.  This  power  still  exists, 
although  recent  provincial  action  effectively  puts  a  ceiling  on 
the  level  of  school  board  taxes. 

What  the  province  has  also  done,  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
education  field,  is  to  abdicate  from  much  of  its  former  role  of 
centralized  curriculum  determination.  Yet  by  enlarging  school 
boards  it  has  simultaneously  created  a  new  and  stronger  local 
professional  bureaucracy.  Determination  of  the  content  of 
education  is  made  more  by  this  professional  corps  than  by  any 
major  amount  of  lay  or  public  input  from  school  trustees  or 
their  constituents.  However  this  professional  corps  does  depend 
on  school  trustees  for  its  position;  so  there  remains  some  resid¬ 
ual  opportunity  for  lay  influence,  and  in  some  boards  the 
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trustees  are  making  strong  efforts  to  involve  school  com¬ 
munities  more  than  in  the  past  in  determining  what  happens  in 
their  schools. 

Professional  domination  of  service  content  decisions  has  been  a 
major  feature  in  the  health  field.  Whether  or  not  the  proposed 
system  of  regional  and  district  health  councils  will  moderate 
this  in  favour  of  greater  lay  input  remains  to  be  seen.  Since  their 
key  executives  are  at  present  slated  to  be  provincial  employees, 
it  seems  more  likely  that  these  councils  too  will  be  dominated 
by  those  whose  job  it  is  to  provide  service,  rather  than  by  the 
consumers  of  the  services.  So  far,  the  provincial  authorities  have 
not  publicly  contemplated  any  thought  of  giving  such  bodies 
taxing  powers  or  making  them  elective  like  school  boards.  They 
are,  therefore,  unlikely  to  develop  any  very  strong  and  distinct 
political  power  base  of  their  own,  unless  deliberate  efforts  are 
made  to  strengthen  their  legitimacy  through  representative 
linkages  with  local  political  structures. 

Welfare  work  is  closely  allied,  from  the  consumer  viewpoint, 
with  health  services,  especially  those  related  to  mental  and 
emotional  health.  It  is  also  the  area  in  which  the  needy  citizen 
can  most  easily  get  lost:  the  officialdom  that  he  or  she  may 
have  to  approach  is  connected  variously  with  federal,  provincial 
and  local  governments,  with  other  government-sponsored 
agencies  and  with  independent  benevolent  agencies.  While  this 
fragmentation  has  prevented  control  of  the  field  by  any  single 
profession,  it  has  in  other  respects  led  to  considerable  con¬ 
fusion.  No  strong  leadership  has  emerged  to  integrate  the 
various  systems.  Provision  of  such  leadership  has  not  had  high 
priority  in  provincial  government  affairs,  if  net  provincial 
government  expenditures  are  any  indication.  Gross  expenditures 
are  a  different  matter,  since  half  the  provincial  ministry’s  gross 
expenditure  comes  from  federal  cost-sharing.  On  top  of  that  the 
purely  federal  demogrants,  together  with  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  now  dwarf  all  other  expenditures  in  the  field. 

Clear  thinking  on  this  matter  required  separating  out  the  field’s 
three  strands— income  maintenance,  institutional  or  residential 
facilities  operation,  and  personal  services  (mainly  non- 
residential).  If  the  decisions  on  eligibility  for  receipt  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  are  ever  separated  from  the  social  service  field, 
then  the  social  service  worker  will  be  able  to  escape  from  being 
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judge  and  advocate  simultaneously.  Under  those  circumstances 
he  or  she  belongs  with  the  health  team  and  should,  like  the 
latter,  be  drawn  into  some  kind  of  health,  and  welfare,  district 
council  setup  that  can  begin  to  give  our  communities  a  handle 
on  the  totality  of  services  for  helping  people  in  difficulties. 

One  could  even  make  a  case  for  combining  health,  welfare  and 
education  matters  within  a  single  elected  “community  service 
coordination  board”. 


Utilization  and  Differentiation 

The  “opportunity”  to  receive  the  state’s  version  of  education 
has  for  long  been  more  or  less  universal.  This  led  initially  to  a 
rise  in  utilization,  then  to  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  services, 
which  as  a  result  are  now  being  modified  to  supply  more  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  education  to  meet  a  variety  of  differing  per¬ 
sonal  needs. 

In  the  health  field  access  has  recently  been  universalized  to  a 
single  system  of  paying  for  hospital  and  medical  services.  Not 
surprisingly  this  has  led  to  higher  utilization  rates,  whose  rising 
cost  is  now  forcing  some  re-examination  of  the  whole  process. 

It  seems  quite  likely  that,  in  this  field  too,  some  need-oriented 
differentiation  in  “delivery  of  service”  will  come  about.  Past 
simplistic  perceptions  of  health  service  have  led  to  over¬ 
emphasis  on  the  most  familiar  institutions  such  as  hospitals  and 
doctors’  offices,  to  the  detriment  of  field  services  and  public 
health  service  of  various  kinds.  Yet  if  a  multiplicity  of  these 
other,  presumably  less  expensive  modes  of  health  service  is 
fostered,  there  is  a  twofold  risk— as  in  the  welfare  service  field, 
people  may  become  confused  as  to  where  to  turn,  and  barriers 
may  tend  to  emerge  between  modes  of  service  that  will  make  it 
hard,  as  it  was  with  the  Robarts  Plan  in  education,  for  a  person 
to  switch  channels,  once  he  or  she  is  launched  along  a  particular 
course  of  action. 

Something  analogous  to  the  slowly  developing  guidance  func¬ 
tion  in  education  may  become  necessary  in  health  and  welfare, 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  twin  problems  of  bewilderment  as  to 
where  to  turn  and  getting  trapped  in  unsuitable  services  when 
better  and  less  costly  services  are  available.  In  theory  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  could  perform  this  guidance  role,  but  in  practice 
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this  often  does  not  happen,  for  several  reasons,  including  pre¬ 
sent  limitations  in  both  insurance  coverage  and  professional 
orientation. 

Recent  experience  with  educational  institutions  also  indicates 
that  preoccupation  with  economies  of  large-scale  operation  may 
turn  out  to  be  counter-productive  in  the  services  field.  Young 
people  may  be  turned  off  by  the  impersonalness  of  the  huge 
high  school  or  college,  with  its  relatively  inhuman  aggregation  of 
specialists.  Medical  and  social  service  people  are  well  aware  of 
this  problem— it  is  the  grain  of  truth  within  the  physician’s  con¬ 
cern  about  the  doctor-patient  relationship— though  he  cannot 
hope  to  meet  all  needs  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  Politics,  being  the 
art  of  the  possible,  has  to  seek  the  best  blend  of  settings  and 
arrangements  that  will  combine  the  best  features  of  collective 
and  individual  relationships. 

Above  all,  the  universalizing  of  health  and  welfare,  as  in  the  case 
of  education,  makes  it  necessary  to  redefine  health  service  and 
social  welfare  service.  Education  has  moved  from  being  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  being  a  right;  also  it  has  a  dual  function  of  helping  both 
the  individual  and  society.  The  help  it  gives  to  society  is  often 
used  to  justify  the  shift  in  viewpoint  from  education  as  privilege 
to  education  as  a  human  right. 

The  social  function  of  education  has,  however,  been  defined  at 
times  in  rather  narrowly  economic  terms,  the  human  resources 
orientation  of  the  early  Sixties,  for  example,  tending  to  see 
educated  people  as  a  form  of  capital  goods.  Such  a  view  raises 
the  more  basic  question  of  whether  people  exist  for  the  state  or 
the  state  exists  for  people— and  for  some  of  the  people  or  for  all 
of  the  people.  The  last  of  these  viewpoints  assumes  that  educa¬ 
tion  and  health  and  social  welfare  have  to  be  seen  as  people’s 
basic  right,  to  whatever  extent  society  is  able  to  provide  them. 

Here  the  admittedly  only  partial  success  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  in  providing  equality  of  educational  benefits,  sug¬ 
gests  a  need  to  convert  opportunity  more  aggressively  into 
utilization.  Whether  a  similar  policy  should  apply  to  health  and 
welfare  as  well  as  to  education,  leads  to  separate  questions:  Can 
the  economy  afford  it?  Is  such  an  aim  acceptable  and  desir¬ 
able? 
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The  Future:  Democratizing  Public  Services 

Given  that  everyone  lives  in  a  neighbourhood,  which  in  turn  is 
within  a  community,  within  a  district,  within  a  region,  within  a 
province  within  Canada,  the  problem  of  who  at  which  of  these 
levels  should  deal  with  which  social  service  need  is,  from  the 
administrator’s  viewpoint,  quite  complex.  From  the  average 
citizen’s  viewpoint,  however,  it  doesn’t  matter  who  pays  the 
bill,  as  long  as  he  or  she  can  easily  locate  an  understandable 
point  of  entry  into  the  system,  through  which  his  or  her  needs 
can  be  made  known  and  be  looked  after.  The  citizen  also  needs 
a  point  of  entry— not  necessarily  the  same  one— through  which 
he  can  have  a  say  in  administering  public  policy. 

Administrative  evolution  during  the  past  three  decades  has  build 
some  monster-sized  enterprises  like  OHIP  designed  to  relate  to 
the  citizen  directly.  It  has  also  tried  to  work  on  more  human 
scales.  The  province  has  enlarged  the  political  size  of  com¬ 
munities,  while  simultaneously  decentralizing  the  public  service. 
These  two  trends,  upward  and  downward,  have  for  the  most 
part  not  collided  yet,  but  sooner  or  later  they  will.  When  that 
happens,  will  they  merge,  or  co-exist,  or  back  off? 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  see  the  newer  units— larger  than 
before  from  the  local  viewpoint,  smaller  from  the  provincial— as 
being  in  some  sense  the  citizen’s  future  “community”.  The 
evolutionary  process  has  led  to  some  erratic  shifting  of  the 
citizen’s  community,  causing  him  bafflement.  People  in  general 
have  become  more  dependent  on  the  state  than  they  used  to  be. 

Some  shift  in  what  the  citizen  sees  as  his  understandable  com¬ 
munity  has  been  inevitable  in  a  world  where  industrial  and 
transportation  revolutions  have  been  making  possible  and 
economically  profitable  a  divorce  between  home  and  work¬ 
place.  Whether  the  communications  revolutions  will  in  turn 
bridge  the  resulting  gaps  or  again  change  the  home/workplace 
relationship  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  romantic  reversion  to  control  of  everything  via  small  local  com¬ 
munities  would  of  course  fail  to  solve  the  problem,  at  least  in 
the  absence  of  major  shifts  in  people’s  attitudes  toward  small 
communities  outside  of  their  own  and  toward  larger  groupings 
of  interest.  Current  small  community  attitudes  are  too  often  of 
the  David  and  Goliath  type  which  sees  broader  community  inter- 
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ests  as  essentially  opposed  to  local  interests  and  as  we-they 
adversary  situations  in  which  the  small  hero  fights  oppression 
or  exploitation  by  the  big  interests.  Whatever  the  form  of  organ¬ 
ization,  the  hard-bargaining  approach  has  to  some  extent  given 
way  to  cooperative  negotiation.  Mutual  respect  for  others’ 
interests  is  an  essential  that  has  been  difficult  to  achieve  in  a 
competition-oriented  society. 

While  to  some,  such  a  shift  toward  a  more  cooperatively- 
oriented  way  of  life  may  seem  like  unrealistic  idealism,  in  fact 
this  review  of  three  decades  of  change  in  social  policy  does 
indicate  some  progress  in  such  a  direction.  Through  state 
mechanisms,  society  has  accepted  much  more  responsibility  for 
welfare.  To  some,  this  has  appeared  to  be  simply  a  delegation  of 
some  distasteful  tasks  to  the  state  (let  George  do  it).  Individuals 
have  become  less  inclined  to  be  a  brother’s  keeper  on  any 
person-to-person  basis.  On  balance  though  society  seems  to  be 
turning  more  humanitarian  and  cooperative,  and  could  do  so 
more  rapidly  if  future  social  policies  can  minimize  the  number 
of  sore  points  of  conflict  between  the  interests  of  different 
groups. 

Just  as  men  have  tamed  the  atom  without  devising  appropriate 
social  controls  on  a  world-wide  scale,  so,  on  a  national  and  prov¬ 
incial  scale,  they  have  socialized  some  important  public  services 
without  learning  at  the  same  time  how  to  democratize  them. 

The  problem  of  equity  continues,  though  the  public  provision 
of  a  service  was  intended  to  solve  it.  Equality  of  educational 
opportunity  has  not  brought  equality  of  job  opportunity.  Both 
the  provision  of  income  to  the  unemployed  and  of  medical 
service  for  all,  have  recently  caused  explosions  of  criticism  of, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  “welfare  bums”  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
doctors.  Both  the  job-opportunity  problem,  and  the  problem  of 
pinpointing  the  acceptable  or  optimal  amount  of  income 
inequality,  are  symptoms  of  a  malfunctioning  political  informa¬ 
tion  system.  Such  events  might  not  happen  often  if  the  political 
feedback  of  information  was  good  enough  to  make  possible 
better  control  over  the  rate  of  social  change  engendered  by  well- 
intentioned  but  poorly-timed  launchings  of  state  service 
projects. 

The  emergence  of  the  service  state  role  in  Ontario  has  coincided 
with  a  number  of  trends: 
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a)  Consumerism  has  risen  as  a  strong  force  generally  against 
big  interests,  including  government; 

b)  Demographic,  technological  and  world  power  and 
economic  shifts  are  invalidating  many  conventional 
assumptions  about  the  role  of  paid  commercial  work  in  the 
distribution  of  income; 

c)  A  shifting  has  occurred  in  many  young  people’s  interests 
and  aspirations,  away  from  an  earlier,  largely  material, 
success  orientation,  toward  a  preference  for  experiential 
variety  and  intensity,  which  is  combining  with  disillusion¬ 
ment  about  earlier  job-oriented  approaches  to  education  to 
create  a  much  more  highly  differentiated  educational 
system; 

d)  Interest  is  renewed  in  the  quality  of  the  environment,  both 
natural  and  man-made; 

e)  An  administrative  revolution  in  both  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  has  involved  a  good  deal  of  flattening  of  authoritarian 
and  status  pyramids,  and  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  effici¬ 
ency  of  procedures  over  to  effective  accomplishments  of 
objectives; 

f)  A  major  acceleration  has  affected  communication  develop¬ 
ments  and  their  applications. 

The  role  of  social  policy  in  such  a  world  is  to  enable  people  of 
all  ages  and  abilities  to  cope  with  the  dilemmas  they  will  face  in 
it,  both  individually  and  collectively.  This  will  require  the  kinds 
of  health  and  educational  services  that  can  produce  and,  from 
time  to  time,  renew  the  strength  and  flexibility  that  human 
beings  will  need  to  adapt  to  unpredictably  changing  circum¬ 
stances.  It  will  require  the  kind  of  sense  of  security  that  makes 
bold  and  enterprising  decisions  possible  if  society  basically 
insures  the  individual  against  any  truly  disastrous  risks  of 
failure.  Above  all  it  will  require  the  creation  of  multiple 
opportunities  for  constructive  human  activity,  some  of  which 
will  be  of  new  kinds  not  necessarily  directly  linked  to  the  sale 
of  output  for  income. 

The  kind  of  massive  changes  on  which  such  policies  depend  can 
be  achieved  only  if  we  carry  the  citizens  with  us  by  organizing 
far  more  widespread  citizen  participation  than  we  have  today  in 
considering  the  options  available  and  in  reaching  consensus  on 
directions  for  social  policy. 
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TABLE  2 


Death  Rates,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Ontario,  1921-1970 


Age 


Group 

1921 

1926 

1931 

1936 

1941 

1946 

1951 

1956 

1961 

1966 

1970 

0-4 

M 

31.8 

24.7 

21.2 

16.1 

14 . 8 

12.9 

8.9 

7.5 

6.4 

4  .  8 

4.5 

F 

24.7 

19 . 8 

17.0 

13.3 

11.3 

10.0 

7.2 

6.0 

4.9 

3.7 

3.4 

5-9 

M 

3.3 

2 . 1 

1.8 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

0.9 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

F 

2.7 

1.9 

1.2 

1.3 

0.9 

0 . 8 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

10-14 

M 

1,9 

1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

0.9 

0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

F 

2.0 

1.5 

1.3 

0.7 

0.7 

0 .5 

0.5 

0.4 

0 . 3 

0 . 3 

0.3 

15-19 

M 

3.1 

2.6 

2.2 

1.6 

1.7 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

F 

2.4 

2.2 

1.7 

1.4 

1.0 

0 . 8 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

20-24 

M 

3.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.1 

2.3 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

F 

3.5 

3.0 

2.9 

2.2 

1.4 

1.1 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

25-29 

M 

4.3 

3.1 

3.6 

2.4 

2.2 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

F 

4.3 

3.2 

3.0 

2.5 

1.7 

1.3 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

30-34 

M 

4.1 

3.2 

3.7 

3.0 

2.4 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

F 

4.5 

4.1 

3.4 

3.2 

2.0 

1.7 

1.1 

0.9 

0.9 

0 . 8 

0 . 8 

35-39 

M 

4.9 

4.9 

3.9 

3.8 

3.5 

2.7 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

F 

5.6 

4.6 

4.5 

3.4 

2.8 

2.3 

1.9 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

40-44 

M 

6.0 

6.0 

5.4 

5.0 

4.8 

4.2 

4.0 

3.2 

3.3 

3.2 

3.3 

F 

6.2 

5 . 3 

4.5 

4.4 

3.8 

3.0 

2.8 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

1.9 

45-49 

M 

7.0 

7.6 

7 . 8 

7.3 

7.1 

6.5 

6.5 

5.9 

6.1 

5.9 

5.5 

F 

7.5 

7.1 

6.4 

5.9 

5.6 

5.0 

4.3 

3.6 

3.3 

3.3 

3.1 

50-54 

M 

10.5 

10.1 

11.2 

11.0 

11.6 

10.4 

10.6 

10.3 

10.1 

9.9 

9.4 

F 

10.3 

9.2 

8.7 

8.9 

7.7 

6.7 

5.8 

5.8 

5.3 

5.1 

4.9 

55-59 

M 

16.0 

15.1 

16.8 

15.6 

16.6 

15 . 8 

17.6 

16 . 4 

16.2 

15.5 

15.2 

F 

13.9 

14.6 

13.3 

12.6 

12.2 

10.9 

10.1 

9.0 

7.9 

7.8 

7.6 

60-64 

M 

23.3 

25.5 

23.7 

25.4 

26.1 

24.1 

26.1 

25.6 

25.6 

24.3 

24.9 

F 

20.9 

22.4 

20.4 

20.9 

18.0 

16.0 

16.2 

14.3 

12.3 

12.5 

10.7 

65-69 

M 

34.4 

40.8 

38.1 

38 . 7 

38.4 

38.1 

37.0 

39.5 

37.7 

38.6 

38.8 

F 

34 . 7 

35.5 

30.3 

32.9 

30.0 

26.1 

25.3 

22.1 

21.4 

18 . 8 

18.5 

70-74 

M 

61.2 

66.6 

56.2 

63.0 

59.6 

54.9 

55.6 

57.0 

59.0 

56.6 

59.4 

F 

56.9 

52.9 

48.5 

54.1 

47.1 

43.5 

40.9 

37.2 

33.8 

30.8 

29.3 

75-79 

M 

93.9 

108.2 

93.0 

96.4 

97.9 

87.2 

91.9 

88 . 3 

86.3 

85.7 

79.3 

F 

88.8 

92.5 

88.3 

86.0 

79.9 

72.1 

72.9 

67.2 

61.0 

55.8 

49.0 

80-84 

M  138.2 

164.4 

142.9 

159.0 

147.6 

132.8 

136 . 3 

135.7 

129.2 

132.2 

130.9 

F  134.0 

145.7 

132.1 

155.0 

132.7 

118.2 

120.0 

112.8 

104 . 8 

92.4 

87.9 

85+ 

M  239.5 

268.1 

246.1 

255.6 

253.4 

233.6 

240.2 

226.6 

215.8 

224.7 

213.0 

F  243.2 

271.0 

226 . 8 

251.7 

231.0 

217.5 

212.2 

202.0 

193.7 

179.5 

184.6 

Source:  Ontario  Statistical  Review 
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TABLE  3(b) 

Income  Maintenance  Expenditures— Ontario  1 946-7 1 

($000  omitted) 
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from  Public  Accounts,  Ontario  and  Canada 


TABLE  3(c) 


Year 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 
1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 


Source: 


Housing  Rental  Subsidies 
Ontario  1955-71 


($000  omitted) 


Municipal 

Provincial 

Federal 

net  of  provin- 

(net  of  Federal 

(cost-sharing 

cial  subsidies) 

cost-sharing) 

only) 

1 

— 

1 

5 

— 

2 

7 

1 

3 

13 

12 

27 

116 

60 

141 

603 

59 

138 

591 

60 

140 

601 

63 

148 

633 

87 

202 

867 

93 

216 

926 

112 

319 

1,063 

322 

1,374 

2,595 

452 

2,122 

4,586 

3,455 

912 

6,656 

1,784 

9,418 

12,591 

2,860 

15,236 

20,043 

CHMC  Housing  Statistics 
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TABLE  3(d) 


Welfare  Institutional  and  Service  Expenditures 
Ontario  1946-71 

(Excludes  both  Income  Maintenance  and  Housing  rental  subsidies) 

($000  omitted) 


Year 

Municipal 

Provincial 

Federal 

Total 

(net  of  provincail 

(net  of  federal 

( cost-sharing 

subsidies) 

cost-sharing) 

only) 

1946 

6,750 

1,666 

— 

8,416 

1947 

9,010 

2,399 

- 

11,409 

1948 

9,870 

2,294 

- 

12,164 

1949 

10,090 

4,254 

- 

14,344 

1950 

12,140 

5,178 

- 

17,318 

1951 

9,220 

6,724 

- 

15,944 

1952 

8,552 

6,639 

- 

15,191 

1953 

9,598 

7,127 

- 

16,725 

1954 

11,714 

7,689 

- 

19,403 

1955 

14,205 

9,319 

- 

23,524 

1956 

16,503 

11,489 

- 

27,997 

1957 

14,015 

14,015 

102 

28,925 

1958 

17,197 

13,951 

203 

31,351 

1959 

17,003 

14,083 

110 

31,196 

I960 

20,298 

18,739 

98 

39,135 

1961 

20,176 

19,190 

91 

39,457 

1962 

19,018 

13,413 

137 

32,568 

1963 

24,225 

18,902 

130 

43,257 

1964 

23,715 

12,396 

130 

36,241 

1965 

24,932 

34,848 

9,085 

68,865 

1966 

23,962 

42,927 

10,035 

76,924 

1967 

23,411 

50,905 

15,129 

89,445 

1968 

27,490 

67,959 

24,574 

120,023 

1969 

42,679 

63,237 

27,334 

133,250 

1970 

50,859 

59,373 

32,288 

142,520 

1971 

68,156 

74,529 

45,929 

188,614 

Source:  Statistics  Canada  (Cat.  68-503,  68-204,  68-206,  68-21  1 )  Supplemented  by  information 
from  Public  Accounts,  Ontario  and  Canada 
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from  Public  Accounts,  Ontario  and  Canada 


TABLE  4(a) 


Hospital  Care  Expenditure  per  Capita 
Ontario  1956-71  (in  1971  Dollars) 


1956 

1961 

1966 

1971 

Federal 

1 

31 

39 

56 

Provincial 

26 

58 

67 

93 

Municipal 

8 

5 

3 

4 

Personal 

60 

17 

19 

19 

Total 

95 

111 

128 

172 

TABLE  4(b) 

Hospital  Expenditure  in  Ontario 
1953-1971 

(Millions  of  Current  Dollars) 


Federal 

Provincial 

Municipal 

Personal 

Total 

1953 

3 

54 

15 

117 

189 

1954 

3 

59 

22 

113 

197 

1955 

4 

65 

18 

142 

229 

1956 

4 

70 

20 

188 

252 

1957 

3 

65 

22 

182 

272 

1958 

17 

74 

20 

185 

296 

1959 

78 

164 

18 

94 

354 

1960 

91 

191 

23 

62 

367 

1961 

112 

213 

20 

61 

406 

1962 

129 

229 

29 

71 

458 

1963 

140 

212 

11 

78 

441 

1964 

156 

261 

12 

80 

509 

1965 

173 

293 

23 

86 

575 

1966 

198 

335 

14 

95 

642 

1967 

237 

410 

20 

105 

772 

1968 

292 

474 

20 

108 

894 

1969 

328 

554 

26 

119 

1,027 

19  70 

369 

613 

30 

134 

1,146 

1971 

428 

715 

31 

148 

1,322 

Source:  Statistics  Canada,  Cat.  68-503,  68-204,  68-206,  68-21  1 ; 

Ontario  persona!  sector  estimated  from  1 97 1  Revision  of  National  Accounts: 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission  Annual  Reports. 
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Source:  Ontario  Department  of  Education  Annual  Reports 
Canada  and  Ontario  Public  Accounts 
Statistics  Canada  (Cat.  68-503,  68-204,  68-207,  68-21  1 
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Statistics  Canada  (Cat.  68-503.  68-204.  68-207,  68-21  I 


Estimated  Distribution  by  Source  of  Public  Subsidies 
To  Post-Secondary  Education  1961-71 
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Statistics  Canada  (Cat.  68-503.  68-204.  68-207,  68-21  1 


Medical  Services  Expenditure 
Ontario  1953-71 
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Source:  Ontario  personal  sector  estimated  from  Revised  National  Accounts  and  also 

Statistics  Canada  Cat.  68-503,  68-204,  68-206,  68-21 1 ;  plus  Reports  of  OMSIP  and  successors. 
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